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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—=<——— 
HE position of the Government has, we are glad to say, 
greatly improved during the past week. Not only have 
they exhibited a distinct and most wholesome determination to 
think of the present, and not to worry about the past; but 
the country, by the York election, and the House of Commons, 
by the majority of 213, have shown that they are more than 
willing to range themselves behind the Cabinet, and are anxious 
to make any and every sacrifice so long as theyare led. This 
exhibition of trust and confidence is a splendid proof of the 
nation’s resolve and whole-heartedness, and lays a great 
responsibility on the Government. After the way in which 
the nation has supported the Cabinet it can never say, “ We 
might have succeeded if we had dared to ask you for this or 
that tremendous sacrifice, but we dared not.” The mandate 
of the nation is clear: “Go forward now if it costs us our 
last drop of blood and our last shilling.” 


The military situation, as we write on Friday, is as follows. 
On Monday General Buller began bis third attempt to relieve 
Ladysmith. On that day a feint attack in force was made 
from Potgieter’s Drift by General Wynne’s brigade supported 
by five batteries. Meanwhile the real attack was developing 
to the east. Ata drift lower down the river, the Engineers, 
working under fire, threw a pontoon across the stream, and 
Lyttelton’s brigade, headed by the Durhams, crossed and 
seized some heights called Vaal Krantz. The first kopje was 
carried in the most gallant style at the point of the bayonet 
by the Durhams. The second position was then cleared by 
the Rifle Brigade. On Monday night the troops bivonacked 
on the ground they had seized. On Tuesday the Boers made 
great efforts to recapture the positions, but were everywhere 
driven back. On Wednesday onr troops were busy entrenching 
themselves and in getting up artillery. On Thursday we areas 
yet ignorant as to what happened. During the course of the 
operations our casualties were about two hundred and thirty, 
but of these very few seem to have been killed. On the 
whole, we feel inclined to be hopeful as to the ultimate result 
of General Baller’s movement. If he can only manage to 
advance another six or seven miles from his present positions 
it will be almost a necessity for the Boers to abandon the 
siege of Ladysmith. Meantime, he need not be in any 
desperate hurry, for Ladysmith is evidently quite able to 
hold out for another three weeks or so. The need for hurry 
18 now, indeed, being transferred to the Boers, who wil! soon 
badly need the men engaged in containing Ladysmith and 
opposing Buller to check Lord Robert’s main advance into 
the Free State, 





From the Southern and Western theatres of the war the 
news 18 meagre but good as far as it goes. We know 





from Orange River, Colesberg, or Sterkstroom is however 
quite uncertain. A very few days, or perhaps hours, must 
however clear up this point, and show also where Lord 
Roberts has placed the thirty thousand men or more who are 
unaccounted for in the reports which are allowed to come 
through. At the Modder we hear of General Macdonald 
having made a movement to the west, but its object is not 
fully disclosed. Possibly when the advance actually begins 
we shall hear of simultaneous actions at all places where we 
are in touch with the enemy. 


The Government have not yet published their scheme for 
giving us a new army, but in all probability their proposals 
will be made on Monday. We can only say we hope that 
they will err, if at all, on the side of over-caution and 
over-preparation. On two points we would lay special 
stress. In organising the Volunteers into a real army by 
giving them not only regimental but brigade transport, we 
trust that the principle of devolution will be adopted. The War 
Office is too busy with. other things just now to be able to 
provide transport as quickly as is required. Let them, then, 
tellevery Volunteer commanding officer and every brigadier to 
procure his own transport locally, waggons, harness 2nd horses, 
by purchase or hire, and to send in the bill,—provided it 
shall not be above a fixed sum, liberally calculated. That 
is the first essential of any scheme that is to work smoothly. 
The next point is the obtaining the services of a large 
proportion of the trained menin thecountry. The Volunteer 
Reserve should be organised as Volunteers, but from the men 
trained in the Army and Militia and Yeomanry a body of 
Regulars should be enlisted and embodied on liberal terms for 
home defence, one year or the duration of the war being the 
period of service. As to naval preparations, we can only say 
that though we appreciate the patriotic and determined tone of 
Mr. Goschen’s speech we do not feel convinced that enough 
is being done. To say that naval preparations would be pro- 
vocative is absurd. The Powers know perfectly well that we 
do not mean to attack them. Naval preparations, such as 
the keeping of a large fleet in home waters, are obviously 
defensive and nothing else. 


In regard to the despatch of more troops to South Africa 
at the present we must say a word. After the Volunteer 
drafts and the Imperial Yeomanry have been sent and 
the new Colonial Mounted corps have arrived we doubt 
whether any good purpose would be served by sending 
more men. We do not say this because we are afraid 
of parting with the men here, but we believe that 
our generals will have enongh men to accomplish their 
purpose. The essential thing now is to organise the men 
already in South Africa to the best advantage. Crowding in 
too many might even interfere with this. Meantime, of 
course, men should be prepared here, and transports kept in 
readiness in case it should after all be found necessary to 
send more troops. In that case, however, let them go, not in 
driblets, but as an organised force. 


We note with the greatest possible satisfaction that the 
clauses of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty which, in effect, forbade 
the making of the Nicaragua Canal, have been abrogated bya 
Convention between the United Kingdom and America, and it 
has been agreed that America shall alone make and control 
the Canal. Its neutrality is, however, to be secured after the 
manner of the Suez Canal. America also agrees not to 
fortify the Canal. It is said that the anti- British Senators— 
for which we must read anti-Republican Senators—declare 
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that they will not agree to the Convention in this respect, and 
represent our Government as having forced this clause on the 
State Department. We shall be very much surprised if there 
is the slightest scintilla of truth in this allegation. It is very 
much more likely that the United States Government had the 
anti-fortification clause inserted at their own request and in 
order not to wound the susceptibilities of the Continental 
Powers. Many American Senators really seem to think that 
the only two Powers in the world are the United Kingdom 
and the United States. Some day they will realise their mis- 
take. When they do let us trust that their fleet will be as 
numerous as it is certain to be sound in quality. Meantime, 
we can only say that as far as British interests are concerned 
it would be far better to have the Canal fortified. Our prime 
object, in the event of war, is to have the neutrality of the 
water-way enforced at all costs. Therefore, the stronger the 
hold of America on the Canal, the more complete its 
neutrality. American forts at each end will enable America 
to maintain the neutrality of the Canal against all comers. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier made an admirable speech in the 
Dominion House of Commons on Monday in defence of the 
British cause in South Africa as viewed from the Colonial 
standpoint. After expressing the hope that the war would 
end in a victory which would rob the Dutch of none of their 
rights, while it compelled them to grant others the same 
treatment they had always insisted on for themselves, he 
went on to say that the Colonies stood behind Great Britain 
to-day “not to give her assistance—she does not need that— 
but to affirm to the world that the unity of the British 
Empire is a real and living fact, and is based upon and 
derives its strength from the most complete local autonomy 
and unbounded respect for the rights and privileges of all its 
snbjects.” That is not only admirably expressed, but it is 
absolutely true. If the Colonies believed that it was our 
intention to make “ helots” of the Boers, not a hundred men 
would have volunteered for active service under our flag. 


The result of the poll at York, where a by-election was 
brought about by Lord Charles Beresford’s appointment to 
a post in the Mediterranean squadron, was declared on 
Tuesday night, Mr. G. D. Faber, the Unionist candidate, 
being returned by a majority of 1,450 over his Liberal 
opponent, the Hov. A. Murray. The significance of the 
figures, in view of the fact that the election was practically 
fought out on one issue, and one only—the war—cannot be 
overlooked. Lord Charles Beresford, an exceptionally 
popular condidate, only scraped in by a majority of 11 in 
1898, since when the Unionist poll has risen from 5,659 to 
6,248, and the Liberal has dropped from 5,648 to 4,818. We 
rejoice at a result which, in conjunction with the vote on 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice’s amendment, cannot fail to lend 
vigour and resolution to the Government. 


On Monday Sir William Harcourt resumed the debate in a 
speech which must be admitted, even by those who do not in 
the least agree with its general conclusions, to have been 
patriotic in intention, and which, as regards the attack on Mr. 
Chamberlain, showed how English politicians do not forget 
to be gentlemen even when their political and party feelings 
are m st strongly roused. Sir William Harcourt was, in our 
opinion, utterly and entirely mistaken in his view that the 
war is unjust and could have been avoided, but we heartily 
agree with what he said in condemnation of Mr. Rhodes. 
We cannot, however, think that he made out a good case for 
sparing Mr. Rhodes by not insisting on the production of the 
telegrams and letters which Mr. Hawksley refused to give up 
Sir William Harcourt says that “the authors of the Raid 
had influence enough in this House and out of this House to 
have prevented the Committee being reappointed eight months 
Jater.” But surely if Mr. Rhodes possessed such an influence 
there was more, not less, reason for men who felt as Sir William 
Harcourt did to carry on the war against him and his influence 
with vigour. Sir William Harcourt very rightly described 
the innuendos that have been made against Mr. Chamberlain 
in regard to the Raid as “slanders.” He also, we think, 
rightly urged that these charges should be sifted to the 
bottom, and their falsehood proved, though that cannot, of 
course, be till the war is finished. 


Sir William Harcourt ended his speech by quoting from one 


| inferiority of every other race. 








of Lord Salisbury’s speeches an admirable Protest againa 
overburdening ourselves owing to an exaggerated Imperialism, 
We agree most heartily, but we would point ont that Sir 
William Harcourt and his party have not always acted ap 
to their professions. When two years ago a section of the 
Press and a large portion of the supporters of the Present 
Government were—most unwisely as we thought and think 
—trying to force upon Lord Salisbury a Chinese policy of ay 
aggressive and dangerous kind, Sir William Harcourt and his 
friends criticised the action of the Cabinet in a way which, in 
effect, though not in words, tended, not towards the sans 
Imperialism which we have always tried to urge on the nation, 
but towards that dog-in-the-manger policy which has done g 
much to give us a bad name abroad. Again, we must not 
forget that it was the Jate Liberal Government which firs 
gave Mr. Rhodes his head in South Africa, which allowed hin 
ta seize Matabeleland, and to govern it on his own principles, 
and set the official seal of approval on Rhodesian policy and 
statesmanship by making him a Privy Councillor and alloy. 
ing him to put in his own nominee as High Commissioner, 
Mr. Rhodes never wielded such power at the Colonial Officg 
as he did during the Administration of 1892-95,—a Govern. 
ment in which Sir William Harcourt held the second place, 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was worthy of the occasion. [t 
was full of determination and courage, and it for the 
most part avoided those “scores” and “ shrewd hits” which 
are Mr. Chamberlain’s besetting temptations as a spraker, 
Very properly he refused to haggle over the details of the 
quarrel and went down to the real issues. The Boer policy 
was to get rid of every vestige of British supremacy and to 
substitute a Boer supremacy. The Boer policy meant the 
Our supremacy meant 
equality for the white races and justice for the black. But 
Mr. Chamberlain might really have put the matter even more 
strongly. We are not fighting for supremacy at all. We 
only want to establish self governing white communities in 
which there shall be no racial supremacy at all. The proof 
that this is so is to be found in the fact that in Cape Colony 
and Natal, one with a Dutch and one with a British majority, 
absolute equality, and complete self-government have been 
established. After a reference to the Cape Dutch, which 
showed not only tact but good feeling, Mr. Chamberlain went 
on very properly to ask how it was that the Opposition so 
completely ignored the loyal Cape British. They are of 
course nearly half the Cape population, and it is surely as 
unwise as it is unfair to talk as if they had no right to any 
voice in the present dispute. Mr. Chamberlain ended what 
must be described as a speech of great weight as well as 
eloquence by a well-merited panegyric, not merely upon 
the loyalty of the Colonies, but upon their prescience in under 
standing the real issues of the present struggle. They would 
never have given their support to any course which was 
antagonistic to the free principles upon which their own 
institutions are founded. 


Mr. Courtney’s contribution to the debate was tonching 
from its evident sincerity and depth of feeling, but it was 
even more devoid of argument than his recent speeches out- 
side the House. He declared as usual that Mr. Kruger did 
his best to maintain peace, but as usual too he failed to tell 
why, if this was so, President Kruger did not at the last 
moment make a plain and simple offer in regard to the 
franchise. He did not, said Mr. Courtney, accuse the 
Government or the Colonial Secretary of having bronght 
about this war for the love of war. “Far from it. They 
never intended war. The great reason of the military mess 
into which they had got was that they never intended war. 
They thought it would be done merely for show.” Mr. 
Courtney went on to denounce Mr. Rhodes’s influence on 
South Africa, and here he has our heartiest approval. We 
note, however, that this part of his speech is reported to have 
been greeted with Irish cheers. We are glad to note this 
good sign, for hitherto the Irish Members have shown very 
little disposition to take up any position of hostility towards 
the man who was the douor of the largest subscription that 
their funds ever received. We presume, then, that the Irish 
Members have repented of having taken Mr. Rhodes’s money. 
In that case it seems to us that the first thing they ought to 
do is to pay back the £10,000. Surely that is the honest and 
straightforward course to pursue. 
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"i Asquith, who spoke first on Tuesday, defended the 
action of the Opposition on the grounds that they would 
have been abdicating the functions which it was the 
primary fonction of the Opposition to discharge had 
they not raised this debate, contrasted the irreconcilable 


apologetics of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, and 
declared that it was a melancholy thing when the Prime 


Minister and the Constitution fell out with one another. 
As to the war, he affirmed, first, that it was neither in- 
tended nor desired by the Government of Great Britain, and 
second, that it might and could have been avoided by Presi- 
dent Krager. He further acquitted the Government of carry- 
ing on negotiations as a mere cloak to conceal the ulterior, 
though unavowed, purpose of sapping the independence and 
paving the way for the annexation of the Transvaal; nor did 
he believe that they had allowed themselves to become the 
tools or dupes of a gang of interested speculators. Mr. 
Elliot in a manly and sensible speech which showed both 
statesmanship and independence of view laid stress on the 
necessity of a complete and thorough victory; while Messrs. 
Lloyd George and John Burns violently denounced the 
immorality of the war. We especially regret the heated 
personal attack made by Mr. Burns on Mr. Monypenny, 
now serving in the Imperial Light Horse at Ladysmith. 
Mr. Monypenny’s personal integrity is above reproach, 
and his bravery was shown by the part he took in the battle 
of Glencoe. We admire and respect Mr. Burns from many 
points of view and believe that his influence in politics has 
been distinctly good and worthy, bat many more speeches so 
violent and so unfair would irretrievably ruin that influence. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who summed up the case 
for the Opposition in a temperate speech, must be credited 
with making one good point at the expense of Lord Salis- 
bury. The Premier had complained of lack of secret service 
money as a cause of imperfect information as to the arma- 
ments of the Boers. Bat Sir Henry was able to show that of 
the £90000 voted by Parliament in 1896, 1897, and 1898, 
only £77,948 were expended. As regards the principles of 
the ultimate settlement he was prepared to endorse the views 
of Mr. Asquith. Mr, Balfour’s reply contrasted favourably 
with his speech at the opening of the debate. He disposed 
of the attack on the War Office by pointing out that apart 
fron Mr. Wyndbam’s brilliant vindication of that Depart- 
ment, it had been effectively defended by the mover of the 
Amendment and the Leader of the Opposition. When the 
House divided, the numbers were 352 to 139, or a majority of 
213 for the Government. An analysis of the division list 
shows that two Liberal Members voted for the majority and 
twenty-nine abstained, as did the Nationalists, the minority 
being exclusively composed of Liberals. 


The reunited Trish party came into action on Wednesday, 
when Mr. Redmond brought forward his amendment urging 
the stoppage of the war on the basis of recognising the 
independence of the Transvaal and Orange Free S:ate. Mr. 
Redmond, who abstained from all extravagance of expression. 
was very well answered by Mr. J. H. M. Campbell, the 
Unionist Member for St. Stephen’s Green, who repudiated 
the claim of Irish Nationalist Members to speak for the 
majority of the Irish people, and pointed out that of the four 
soldiers recently awarded the Victoria Cross two were Irish- 
men. The war was not the cause of onity amongst Irish 
Nationalists, it was merely the occasion, and he quoted the 
candid declaration of the Lvening Herald, that unity had 
become necessary because funds were exhausted, American 
support estranged, and subscriptions for any purpose at 
home had dried up. Dr. Clark (the Member for Caithness), 
who with Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Commander Bethell, and Mr 
J. Burns formed the quartet of English Members who voted 
for the amendment, declared that the Boers had faithfully 
carried out every obligation entered into with this country, 
while Mr. T. M. Healy made so astonishingly vitriolic a 
speech as to move Mr. Gibson Bowles to unwonted gravity. 
While the reunion of the Irish party has shattered the Union 
of hearts, Mr. Healy’s speech has made the Act of Union 
invincible. The amendment was rejected by 368 to 66, or a 
majority of 302, 72 Liberals voting with the Government. 





Mr. W. A. Buillie-Grohman, whose credentials are above 








cavil, has sent a most valuable letter to the Press suggesting 
the formation of a British Rifle League controlled by a 
strong central committee. The guiding principle in laying 
out ranges should be handiness of approach, and where the 
population is densest there should be most rifle ranges. How 
this can be done without undue risk he shows by a practical 
scheme for laying out a single acre of ground so as to furnish 
30 separate targets 100 yards off, and enabling 5,000 men 
to fire in the year four times the number of shots allowed to 
trained Volunteers under present regulations.—A few years 
ago Mr. Baillie-Grohman was present at a large rifle meeting at 
Munich attended by 4,000 marksmen, and held within a few 
minutes’ walk of the central railway station, on a few acres 
of ground surrounded on three sides by high town houses 
the railway line being the fourth.—We are quite unable, 
within the limits of a short note, to render justice to Mr. 
Baillie-Grohman’s scheme. Let it suffice if we quote his 
reminder that Switzerland, with 3,000,000 inhabitants, has 
over 3,300 rifle clubs, with 191,683 members, all civilians, and 
that had we the same number in proportion to our population 
we should have 48,400 clubs, with over 2,500,000 members. He 
concludes by observing: “To-day, taken as a people, we are 
decidedly the worst shots; five years hence we might be the 
best rifle shots, and have ensured for Britain permanent 
safety from invasion.” As a necessary preliminary, however, 
we need to rid our great towns of the curse of professional 
athletics. So long as the working classes in their scores of 
thousands prefer to spend Saturday afternoons—and a good 
part of their wages—watching and betting on gladiatorial 
games played by hirelings, marksmanship will remain at its 
present low ebb. 


At a meeting of the Nationalist Members, held on Tuesday 
in Committee Room 16, Mr. John Redmond was elected 
chairman of the reunited Irish party. Mr. Harrington, who 
has taken a leading part in effecting the reconciliation of 
the discordant sections, was in the chair, and sixty-five 
members were present. For the moment this is undoubtedly 
a triumph for the Parnellites, but the permanent reconsolida- 
tion of the Nationalist party calls for qualities which, in 
spite of all his ability, Mr. John Redmond has not hitherto 
displayed. In any case we welcome the patriotic declaration 
of the Westminster Gazette that the attitude of the 
Nationalists in regard to the war has fiually and necessarily 
shattered the alliance between the Liberal party and the 
Nationalists. The cleavage was strikingly illustrated by the 
speech in which Captain Norton, an Irishman, a Radical, and 
a Home Raler, in the course of Tuesday’s debate, urged on 
the Government the paramount need for taking the strongest 
steps to meet possible interference by other Powers whenever 
the war assumed a certain phase. In his opinion, he went on 
to observe, those Powers ought to have nothing to say as to the 
settlement in South Africa. 


Mr. Plunkett has, we see, appointed Mr. Gill as secretary 
to the new Agricultura! Department. The appointment is being 
most unreasonably challenged. not on the ground that Mr 
Gill does not know his subject, but becanse he was at one 
time a Nationalist Member. We trust that all Unionists 
will support the Government in the appointment. The 
agricultural development of Ireland on soand lines is e 
matter of vital importance, and we congratulate the Govern 
ment on having secured a gentleman for the post who not 
only has special knowledge, bat is likely, owing to his ante 
cedents, to be able to prevent the work of the Department 
being impeded by malicious obstruction. 


An admirable instance of “cheery stoicism” is found 
in the letter of a private in the Coldstreams (now lying 
wounded at Wynberg), describing his experiences in the 
battle at Modder River:—“I happened to find a bit of 
looking-glass. It madea rare bit of fun. As it was passed 
from comrade to comrade, they said, ‘Have a last look at 
yourself, my boy, and bid yourself good-bye” The laugh went 
round. Then ‘Advance!’ and we were at it again.” Certainly, 
as General Buller said, “the men are splendid.” 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 1014. 
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‘TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE COLONIES AND THE EMPIRE. 


HE country read with a glow of pride and satis- 
faction Mr. Chamberlain’s heartfelt and stirring 
words in regard to the Colonies and their devotion to the 
Empire and the Mother-country. But if Mr. Chamberlain’s 
references to Colonial feeling rang sound and true, as 
unquestionably they did, so also did an interjection made 
by Sir John Brunner. “ What,” asked Mr. Chamberlain, 
“has brought these younger nations to Great Britain’s aid 
and induced them to spring to arms even before you called 
upon them?” And Sir John Brunner answered, “ liberal 
policy.” Ifby that Sir John Brunner meant, as presumably 
he did mean, liberal policy, not in any mere party sense, but 
a policy based on Liberal principles, upon true freedom, and 
upon whole-hearted trust, he was unquestionably right. 
The present war has shown us in the most striking 
and vivid way that the great Whig statesmen who 
first instituted the principles of freedom and _ self- 
government upon which the Empire rests, and the 
statesmen of all parties, without distinction, who since 
then have loyally followed out and developed those prin- 
ciples, have performed a service of incalculable value to 
the English-speaking kin. Perhaps no nobler and better 
proof could be found in the history of mankind of 
the wisdom of loyally and unreservedly and trustfully 
following out the great principle of freedom which the 
English race have made their own. When the principle 
of giving entire self-government to the Colonies was 
adopted, the pessimists of the day prophesied that such 
rashness could only end in one way. “If,” said they, “ you 
allow self-government on such an ample scale, and admit 
the principle that the Colonies may govern them- 
selves and dispose of their own destinies, you make 
complete separation only a question of time. You 
are now granting everything the Colonies ask, even 
in cases where you feel that the demand is wrong. 
When, then, the Colonies ask to go and to set up for them- 
selves you will be quite unable to refuse them?” Even 
when faced with this abstract dilemma the Whig advo- 
cates of Colonial freedom did not shrink, but replied that 
even if the Colonies should seriously, and meaning what 
they asked, demand separation, separation should be 
reluctantly, but none the less ungrudgingly, yielded to 
them. For that answer the Whig statesmen of the “forties” 
and “fifties” were called harsh names, and even now are 
unfairly judged. Yet in their answer is contained the inner 
secret of the Empire. It is on the knowledge that the 
right of self-government and the right of controlling their 
own destinies is unconditional and unlimited that the pas- 
sionate loyalty of the Colonies rests in the last resort. 
They could not love the Motherland so well, loved they 
notfreedom more. At some distant day the three or four 
free nations of the Empire—we are delighted to see that 
Mr. Chamberlain, following Mr. Kipling, hailed them as 
nations, for such they are and have a right to be named 
—may, nay will, voluntarily lay aside a portion of 
that freedom, and, joining with the Mother-country, 
which will make a similar sacrifice, will, like the 
States of the American Union, formally as well as 
practically abandon the right of secession under any cir- 
cumstances whatever. But this consummation will only be 
reached when Canada, New Zealand, Australia, and South 
Africa have reached such a position in population and power 
that they as Federal units can be considered as comparable 
to the United Kingdom. Meantime, we and they are per- 
fectly content with the bonds that bind us now,—the 
common citizenship, the common reverence to the Queen, 
the common submission to the ideals of a well-ordered free- 
dom, the common resolve to stand shoulder to shoulder 
against wrong and oppression. And let no man after this 
year dare to say that those bonds are not strong enough 
and worthy enough. It may be that in time to come 
we shall make less clumsy and more mobile links, but 


stronger we shall not make, for kave not these proved 


stronger than death? They have drawn men to lay down 
their lives in a cause which the foolish and the vain, the self- 
deceiving critic and the over-positive philosopher declared 
was not a quarrel with which the Colonists were con- 
cerned, but which the more clear-sighted Colonists, since 


~ medmananht 
they were not sophisticated by over-refinement, knew wel] 
enough was theirs and freedom’s. 

We have seen how Liberal principles and a Liberal 
policy have availed to give us the perfectly voluntary and 
also most important help bestowed by the Colonies, But 
it is not only here that the working of these principles and 
this policy are to be seen at the present moment. The 
are involved in, and are of the very essence of, the 
struggle with the Boers. President Kruger has resolutely 
set his face against applying to the problem presented by 
the grievances of the Outlanders the Liberal principles upon 
which the Empire is founded, while we slowly, tentatively, 
and at first somewhat half-heartedly have insisted on 
the recognition of these principles, The result has been 
a struggle which, expressed in its simplest terms, is a 
struggle whether the whole of the white people in the 
Transvaal, and not merely a section of them, and that 
the smallest section, shall be self-governing. If President 
Kruger had adopted the Liberal policy, who can doubt 
that he would at this moment be ruling over a people 
rich and contented and perfectly willing to accept a very 
large measure of Boer authority in the Government in 
exchange for the recognition of the rights of the non-Boer 
population ? There might have been a Dutch executive in 
Pretoria as there is a Dutch executive at the Cape, but 
the British would have resented the one no more than 
under ordinary conditions they do the other, for they 
would regard both as the fair and reasonable result of 
political equality. In a word, if President Kruger and 
the Boers would only have applied to their polity the 
principles which we have applied to ours in the Empire 
as well as at home, South Africa would not now be in- 
volved in the horrors of war, but every day the self- 
governing and so reconciled Outlander would be growing 
more reasonable and more loyal to the State which had 
shown a liberal policy towards him, and allowed him to 
share in the work of government. 

Before we leave the subject of the Colonies we 
desire to touch on a point which we wish to develop 
further and in more detail at a later period, but 
which even now may be usefully spoken of. It is 
the erection of a monument to the men of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, and the other 
British Colonies and possessions who have fallen in the 
defence of the Empire. There must be placed in the 
heart of London, and on the best site that can be found, 
cost what it may, a monument, voted by Parliament, on 
which our greatest artists in marble and in metal shall 
lavish all their skill. It must be a monument so beautiful 
and so conspicuous that no Colonist who visits the cradle 
of the race shall be able to miss seeing it, and to feel his 
blood stirred by what it records, while every Englishman, 
Scotchman, and Irishman who passes it by shall recall what 
the daughter Jands have done for their mother in her need. 
Whether the designer will make a pedestal with four side 
figures of New Zealand, Canada, Australia, and South 
Africa at each angle we shall not presume even to 
canvass, but there ought at any rate to be an inscription 
in three languages, telling how, why, by whom, and for 
whom the monument was erected. And it seems to us, 
though this may not prove to be the better opinion, that 
it should be written in French, and in Dutch, as well as 
in English, for many of the brave Canadians at the front 
not only speak French but speak no English. Again, we 
must never forget that there are Dutch-speaking men and 
men of Dutch blood at this moment fighting the battle of 
the Empire, and they deserve to have their deeds recorded 
in their own tongue. In any case, the inscription should 
record the names of those who died to help the Empire 
and to defend the principles of freedom, and above those 
names might be written : “ We could not have loved the 
Empire and the Motherland so well, loved we not freedom 
more.” ‘Pro patria, pro imperio, pro libertate,” that 
must be the essential note of the monument to our 
Colonists, which shall recall in London for all time 
how the Motherland feels when the daughter States gather 
round her. 


THE POWERS AND THE WAR. 


S our readers know, we bave again and again 
insisted that we should at once raise both our 








naval and our military forces to the highest possible 
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itch of efficiency. We have not done 80, however, because 
wo have any immediate or special dread of intervention 
by the Powers. The Continental Governments do not, 
we believe, want war with Great Britain on two grounds, 
To begin with, they are by no means certain how the 
conflict would end. They do not think, with the journalists, 
that because Britain cannot conquer the Boers out of 
hand, that therefore the British Navy is worthless, and 
that British military power has ceased to exist. They 
know that a war with the United Kingdom must mean 
a deadly struggle in which vast sums of money and 
thousands of men would be lost, even if it went well ; 
while if it went ill the Navies on which so many millions 
have been lavished would be absolutely thrown away. 
How would France feel if she dashed her Navy to pieces 
in trying to destroy Great Britain—on the French Navy 
the bulk of the work must fall, even supposing a coalition 
—and was left facing Germany, not, as now, with the 
splendid advantage of a vast naval preponderance, but upon 
equal terms? France may not love England, but, as Charles IT. 
said to his brother, she does not want. to kill England in 
order to make.Germany King in Europe. But quite 
apart from those doubts and fears, the Powers are for the 
moment anxious.for other things than war. Some three 
or four years ago, the Powers seemed to bave reached the 
acme of military preparation, and to be inclined to take the 
view that it was useless settling to anything till the inevit- 
able struggle had been got over. Since then, however, they 
have each and all turned their activities in directions more 
or less pacific.—or, at any rate, upon schemes which would 
be much disturbed by a great war. Russia, to begin with, 
has still got her Far Eastern projects on her hands, 
She is getting a firmer hold every day on Manchuria no 


doubt—and small blame to her, in our view—but still the | 


situation is, and must be, precarious till the Siberian 
Railway is finished, and till Japan has been in some way or 
other reconciled to the notion that she will not be allowed to 
“ron” China. Again, Russia’s Persian policy—a policy 
partly commercial and partly political—even if meant to be 
hostile to Great Britain, is one she would far rather carry 
out by indirect and independent means than by an act of 
intervention. Intervention by coalition must mean war— 
the Powers know that we would rather risk going out utterly 
from the family of nations than be treated as Japan was 
treated—but if such a war took place there must be a 
general agreement about China and Persia. Germany is, we 
believe, friendly, because we were wise enough a year or 
more before the war began to make it clear to Germany that 
we aimed at no policy of monopoly in the Southern half 
of the African Continent, and that we should not there 
play the game of the dog-in-the-manger. But even apart 
from that, Germany is at present too much occupied to be 
anxious for the risks of war. Her material prosperity 1s 
enormous, but she is not satisfied with it at present, and 
wants to build upon it a still greater commercial expan- 
sion. In Asia Minor, in the Valley of the Euphrates, and 
in China, Germany is developing plans on the very 
greatest and most thorough scale. Lastly, Germany is 
auxious to prepare a Fleet which shall be able to make 
her Colonies in posse and in esse effective possessions, for 
she knows that without a Fleet a Colonial Empire is like 
a necklace of beads without a thread,—no use, but rather 
a source of worry and anxiety to the possessor. Even 
more certain is it that the French Government does not 
Want war, It is at this moment expecting an immense 
influx of prosperity from the Exhibition, which will not 
only greatly benefit French commerce indirectly by letting 
Europe and America see her excellence in the arts and 
manufactures—the motor-car section will, we believe, be a 
revelation to the whole world—but will also pour a flood 
of gold into Paris, and so tend to keep quiet that uneasy 
and excitable population. The present French Govern- 
ment is one of the best that France has had for many 
years, but it has a very difficult task before it,— 
a task of reconstruction. It wants to build up the 
Republic on a sounder basis, and without breaking hope- 
lessly with the Church or depressing the Army unduly, to 
keep both those institutions under firm lay and civilian 
control, But this task, one essential to the permanent 
welfare of France, is not a task to be carried out during 
war. In regard to Austria and Italy the same desire for 
peace 1s apparent, and they have, besides, no desire to 
see a Power which bas always been friendly to them put 
10 jeopardy. 





| the utmost equanimity. 





But, it may be urged, if we think this, why should we 
make such strenuous efforts to see our Navy increased, 
and a new Army for home and foreign defence raised 
without delay. Our reason is a perfectly sound one. 
We realise that the Governments do not in the least 
want war, but we realise also that each one of them is 
liable to be carried off its feet by a wave of popular 
emotion. We also realise that a wave of popular emotion 
demanding “the destruction of the pirate’s nest” is far 
more likely to come if while all England’s weaknesses 
are grossly exaggerated abroad there is no visible answer 
in a Navy in home waters ready and vigilant for defence, 
though not for offence, and in a country bristling with 
bayonets. If England is placed in such a posture of 
defence there is little risk of the cry of Carthago est delenda 
running round Europe, or if it were to begin the Govern- 
ments could silence it by pointing to our state of defence. 
We want each one of them, when under pressure, to be 
able to say, “Just think out calmly what you are asking 
us to do,” not to be obliged to say, “ Well, we must admit 
that it does not look as if an attack on England would 
just now be a very formidable task.” In no way can we 
better support the desire of foreign Governments to keep 
the peace than by bond-fide defensive armaments. 


When we say that granted we take proper precautions 
there will be no attempt at foreign intervention we do 
not, of course, mean to say that none of the Powers will 
attempt to make capital out of the situation. Most assuredly 
they will here and there, and, indeed, wherever they can, 
try to use this lucky opportunity to get hold of places 
to which we have hitherto barred the way, and 
to do things which we have hitherto forbidden them to do. 
No doubt many people will look with great horror on this 
prospect. Forourselves we must confess that we viewit with 
Indeed, we will go further, and 
say that we should regard it as a piece of national good 
fortune if the Foreign Office were now to be forced by 
circumstances to give up the ill-founded and antiquated 
objections, which it has or is supposed to have, to many 
things desired by foreign Powers. We say “ supposed to 
have” advisedly, because to a great extent the Foreign 
Office has been made a scapegoat. When a Foreign Minister 
has wanted to prevent some foolish but very popular 
step being taken in Colonial affairs it has been found very 
useful to use the form,—‘* We should like to do this very 
much, but that terrible British Foreign Office bars the 
way.” Thus the Foreign Office has become a sort of 
common bugbear. A wiser administration would have 
rejected the performing of this function, but the 
Foreign Office seems always rather pleased to act 
as the stuffed dog-in-the-manger.—“ They don’t really 
want it, so what barm is there in our keeping them 
out till they ask us plainly and seriously to go.” 
That does not seem to us a very wise diplomacy. 
But however that may be, we shall be pleased to see these 
charges about the dog-in-the-manger put an end to by the 
Powers taking things which we do not want for ourselves, 
but which we have been wont to pretend we would not let 
them have. We shall not, then, grieve over Rassia 
making Conventions in regard to Persia, North or 
South, or advancing in China outside our sphere 
of influence; over Germany taking bolder steps in 
Asia Minor or Syria; over France acquiring influence 
or territory in Morocco, or even over Russia get- 
ting into the Mediterranean by seizing a port from 
Morocco or buying one from Spain. Indeed, in the last 
proposal we see many advantages. We cannot have the 
Mediterranean to ourselves and therefore the more Powers 
there the better. How far Germany would like to see 
Morocco in the hands of France; or what would be the 
opinion of Austria in regard to the possession of a 
Mediterranean port by Russia we cannot of course say. 
Still, that is their business, not ours. Our contention is 
solely that it would not injure us, and that it is for those 
who would be injured, not for us to object. Let.those 
who think this statement in regard to’ Russia and the 
Mediterranean a hard saying remember that what really 
gives naval strength is ships and not ports, and that what 
will make Russia formidable to us is not the taking of 
ports in Persia and Morocco or China or elsewhere, which 
possibly we might prevent, but the building of ironclads, 
which we certaiuly cannot prevent. Depend upon it 
Russia will be far more friendly to us, and far more easy 
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to deal with when she has ports, on the Persian Gulf and on 
the Mediterranean, and hence we should do nothing to pre- 
vent, but rather should encourage, any movements in that 
direction. Of course, if any of the Powers asked any- 
thing really dangerous to our interests we would run all 
risks to withstand their demands, but if we merely see 
Powers taking things they had much better have been 
allowed to take long ago we shall feel neither depressed 
nor ashamed. 

On the whole, then, we feel no special anxiety about 
the action of the Powers so long as our preparations, naval 
and military, are on a really adequate scale,and so long as we 
make it clear that we shall not yield to intervention, even 
if that intervention is agreed to by every Continental 
State. If we dothat, and if the Foreign Office is not so 
foolish as to try to choose the present moment for putting 
into operation the dog-in-the-manger policy in excelsis, we 
shall not meet with any great international difficulties. 
An absolutely determined front on the main issue—i.e., 
the war—coupled with really adequate naval and military 
preparations and a reasonable and broad-minded diplo- 
macy; those are the things now needful. We shall, 
indeed, have good ground for blessing the war if it 
ends in the final abandonment of the dog-in-the-manger 
policy, and makes us act on the only fair and reasonable 
principle of either taking it for ourselves or leaving it to 
others, 





GERMAN-SLAV CONCILIATION. 


N Monday last the German and Czech Conciliation 
Board met for the first time in Vienna, under the 
presidency of the Austrian Premier, Dr. von Koérber, and 
conferred for two hours. It will possibly be remembered 
(we say “possibly” since the Ministerial changes in 
Austria have been so swift and numerous) that Dr. von 
K6rber is at the head of what may be called a ‘“ business ” 
Ministry, composed largely of those who had filled 
subordinate offices in previous Ministries, It was hoped, 
perhaps, that, since the leading politicians with a political 
“past” could apparently do nothing to bring about a 
settlement, men with no past, but with a capacity for 
business, and in no way committed on the racial] question, 
might do better in ¢ffecting a working arrangement. The 
appointment of this Conciliation Board seemed a promising 
way of attempting such a settlement. Dr. von Korber 
opened Monday’s proceedings with a strong appeal to 
both sides, saying: “Gentlemen, the Empire looks to 
you to restore its happiness and tranquillity.” 

It cannot be said that the Empire is likely to find its 
wishes fulfilled, for when the Board came down to hard 
business, the old troubles instantly revealed themselves, 
The Premier recommended a committee for Buhemia of 
twenty-two members, and one for Moravia of fifteen 
members, the two sitting in joint session in certain 
cases. Dr. Engel then set forth the historical claims of 
the Czechs, which immediately called forth a demand 
from Dr. Funke, of the German party, that German 
should be declared the official language throughout 
Austria. Each speaker seems to have been supported 
by his own party, and so no progress was made, and 
matters remain in statu quo ante. The singularly deficient 
constitution of this Board makes against success, for it 
seems that the German Nationalists and Anti-Semites 
have only one delegate apiece, the Sovial Democrats were 
not invited at all, while the extreme Germans and extreme 
Czechs, apparently regarding the Buard as a farce, de- 
clined to nominate delegates to its sittings. We fear that 
the hostile attitude of these two last opposing factions 
indicates failure. It is just possible that some minor 
compromises may be arrived at which might form the 
bases of more elaborate arrangements later on, assuming 
that both parties to the dispute were in a frame of mind 
to effect a peaceful settlement. But there is just the 
difficulty. So far as we can see the essential condition of 
things remains the same as it was on that dramatic day 
when Herr Wolff offered in the Chamber such an insult 
as to draw the Austrian Premier into a duel to protect 
his wounded honour. We do not like to say this, but 
facts are facts, and there is unhappily little reason for 
believing that the Board of Conciliation will effect what 
the Emperor bimself has failed to accomplish. 


Meanwhile the Reichsrath is summoned for the 19th 





sees 
inst., as a final chance of saving the situation the 
failure to do which will lead to its dissolution, As the 
German party has already threatened obstruction andj, 
capable of carrying out its threat, we fear that a renewal 
of the old disturbances may be looked for, with the regu} 
of closing the Reichsrath and precipitating a form of 
Absolutism. It may, indeed, chance at the last moment 
that a modus vivendi may be secured, but it does not look 
like it, and we must be prepared for another important 
retrogressive movement in the affairs of Europe. For it 
cannot be denied that the closing of a Parliament, the 
admission that a Parliament is incompetent, that it adds 
to, rather than takes from, the existing chaos, is a yery 
serious admission, especially just now when the Parla. 
mentary régime is much shaken, and when Parliamentary 
institutions are being severely criticised by political 
thinkers both in Europe and America. Austria-Hungary 
is, of course, far from being a democracy; but it has, 
since the Hungarians won autonomy, been regarded as a 
kind of mean between full constitutional countries, such 
as England and France, and a powerful autocracy like 
the German Empire. It would have been desirable, jt 
must be sorrowfully admitted, could the Dual Monarchy 
have remained in that category. The problem it offers 
will be increased in complexity by the difficulty of keeping 
within the same Empire Hungary, which has a vigorous 
Parliament, and Austria, which has a Parliament only 
in name, but which can make no effective use of it, 
and many Hungarians are saying that with ominous 
emphasis. 

But, on the other hand, we must not exaggerate the 
importance of the Reichsrath, or the danger of resorting 
to Government without its sanction. To close or sus. 
pend the British Parliament or the American Congress 
would mean revolution; but the Reichsrath is neither 
Parliament nor Congress, Its sittings excite little public 
interest save when there is a “scene,” its constitution and 
functions are limited by law, Ministers pay little or no 
attention to its votes, many of the functions which 
here are assigned to Parliament are in Austria placed 
in the hands of other bodies. Above all, the many 
threads of Austrian administration are entirely in the 
hands of the Emperor, who wields in reality almost 
autocratic power, and in those of the Delegations who 
represent a super-parliamentary authority and who form 
avery strong and important political link, a binding as 
well as a representative force, Parliamentary government, 
in any true sense of the word, does not exist, and never 
has existed, in Austria, though of course it has been the 
function of the Reichsrath to vote supplies and so exercise 
a control over public expenditure. The Reichsrath has 
never been able to extract serious information from the 
Ministry on foreign affairs, much Jess to control them ; all 
important foreign secrets are known only to the Emperor 
and the Foreign Minister, even the rest of the Ministry 
are ignorant. It will be seen, therefore, how limited the 
power, how narrow the energy of the Reichsrath is; and 
hence how different the closing of its doors would be from 
the closing of the doors of any live, powerful, popular 
Chamber. 

But still, when all this is said, the problem remains. 
How are German and Slav to be held together in the 
same political framework ? If we could persuade the 
angry disputants, we should address each of them thus. 
To the Germans we should say :—‘ Remember your in- 
effectual quarrel with Hungary, remember that you are 
and must be members of a composite Empire, which cau 
only be held together by common respect for racial and 
religious differences. Have regard for the sentiments (or 
prejudices, if you choose to call them so) of your Slav 
neighbours in Bohemia, and so ward off an insurrection 
which may shake to the ground the entire edifice. Yield 
on this point of a legal language and stand to win on the 
larger issue of a harmonious and locally autonomous 
Empire.’ To the Slavs we should say :—‘If you carry 
your quarrel with the Germans to the point of compelling 
them to seek union with Germany, vour own lot may be 
to fall, like Poland, into the hands of Russia. You certainly 
could not,almost hemmed in bya great German population, 
stand alone. Abandon the attitude of hatred, and see 
whether, your loyalty being once made sun-clear, you 
cannot obtain greater regard for your nationality within 
the Empire.” This, we admit, is little else than 
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generalisation, but we have no other reflection to make 


than that a different temper on both sides might reach 
a long way towards settlement. And when once the 
temper is changed, the influence of the Emperor and 
the action of the Reichsgericht which undertakes the 
balancing, as it were, of the separate interests of the 
Empire, might be trusted to effect a more solid union 
than Austria-Hungary has yet known. It is true that if 
the Germans and the Hungarians stood together against 
any ultra-Separatist movement of the minor peoples, they 
would soon bring it to an end. But that is now im- 
possible ; and so German and Slav must make their peace 
without the intervention of any third party. 





THE PARLIAMENTARY JOINT. 


EB do not think enough of the enlightening effect 

that humour has upon politics. Everybody 

knows how much it can do to make Parliamentary debates 
amusing, and no doubt, considering the staple of which so 
much of them is composed, they need all the help they 
can get in this direction. But the benefits of humour are 
not exbausted when it has enabled the hearers or readers 
of a speech to smile instead of sigh. Inthe darkest night 
the whole landscape may be lighted up by a single flash. 
and a jest can sometimes convey the true significance of a 
Parliamentary situation more accurately than a laboured 
argument. It brings out the facts in their naked sim- 
plicity. It strips them of all the adventitious colouring 
imparted to them by the dignity of the performer. It 
puts rade truth in the place of polite convention, And it 
makes all these changes in a way which divests them of 
the brutality which ordinarily accompanies the process of 
making things seem what they are. Mr. Birrell’s speech 
yesterday week was an excellent example of this particular 
function of humour. Enough had been said both in and 
out of the House as to the uselessness and impropriety of 
the prolonged debate on Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice’s 
Amendment. It had been attributed to want of 
patriotism and want of taste on the part of the 
Opposition; want of courage and want of insight into 
the real wishes of the nation on the part of the Govern- 
ment. It was left to Mr. Birrell to assign a simpler 
reason than either of these, and one that, must have 
carried conviction to all his listeners. The true ex- 
planation why a debate that might usefully have 
occupied two days has been extended over six is to be 
found, he thinks, in the vanity of the two front benches. 
There may be half a dozen speakers on each of these 
benches who have something to say which the country 
desires to hear, and if they had followed one another with 
only the occasional interposition of a private Member, the 
House would have had all the information and all the 
argument it wanted, without any hindrance being offered 
to the more necessary business that is to follow. Instead 
of this the chief debaters have refused to believe that an 
audience can be fit unless it has ceased to be few. There 
are some two or three hours in the afternoon when this 
demand is satisfied,—when, to use Mr. Birrell’s happy 
expression, the Parliamentary joint is in prime cut, and 
will yield a couple of slices in the best possible condition. 
Unless a front bench speaker can secure one of these 
slices he would rather remain silent. The remaining 
hours of the evening are merely so much offal to be fought 
over by inferior Members. ‘The really valuable hours are 
those which come between tea and dinner. A listening 
Legislature has by that time made its bow in the drawing- 
rooms of its choice, and has not yet begun to speculate 
whether it is allowing time enough for the process of 
dressing. Its mind is in the best state for appreciating 
eloquence because it knows that it will not be too long 
drawn out. This is the sacred interval which Ministers 
and ex-Ministers keep so strictly to themselves. There is 


only one other that can be compared with it and that is | 
But this is almost | 


the two hours before the division. 
invariably appropriated by the Leader of the House. 

It is perfectly natural that even the most prominent 
men in the House of Commons should hike speaking to 
full benches. Whatever doubt science may have cast 
upon Nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum, the doctrine 
remains true of those particular children of Nature who 
compose the two front benches. Nor is it only vanity 
that is the cause of this instinctive preference. An orator 
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is in part the creature of his hearers. He rises with their 
enthusiasm, he sinks with their indifference. In that 
long and dull interval which constitutes the dinner-hour 
the warmer of these emotions is not easily evoked. 
Enthusiasm requires some approach to physical contact. 
Mind does not readily respond to mind when the inter- 
vening matter is a row of unoccupied seats. There may 
be men who could—at all events on some special occasion 
—keep the House listening from 8 to 10 p.m. But that 
is not acommon gift, and we do not wonder that the 
ordinary statesman avoids the experiment which might 
prove only too conclusively that he does not happen to 
possess it. If he has missed or foregone his chance in 
the afternoon he prefers to wait until Members have 
dined and smoked, and have unwillingly returned 
to the scene of their political labours. But we look to 
Ministers and ex-Ministers for some traces of ability to 
rise above Nature. They are not like private Members, 
to whom the opportunity of making a set speech comes 
perhaps but once in a Session. Ministers and ex-Ministers 
have the secret of catching the Speaker’s eye. They 
have nothing to do but to put the Whip in possession 
of the fact that they want to speak in a particular debate, 
and the way is at once open to them. From them, there- 
fore, we look for something rather more heroic than mere 
regard for their own oratorical reputation. They are the 
custodians of the public time as well as of the public 
purse, and their business is to see that no avoidable 
inroads are made upon either, If Mr. Birrell’s hint were 
taken, and when each speaker of Cabinet rank sat down 
another followed close at his heels, we should not have 
weeks taken with debates which might easily have been 
limited to days. 


We are not suggesting the adoption of a time-limit for 
Parliamentary speakers of the first, or indeed of any other, 
rank. We are only anxious to see them less punctilious 
about the precise hour at which they happen to rise. We 
do not say that their audiences would be as large, but we 
are sure that in critical times they would be rendering a 
real service to the transaction of public business by 
occasionally dispensing with an audience. There are 
Sessions, doubtless, in which the transaction of public 
business is of very small importance. The necessary supplies 
have to be voted, but when this has been done, there is 
a general sense that Parliament is sitting chiefly to save 
appearances. In this case no reasonable objection can be 
taken to the present distribution of oratorical strength. 
Everybody is benefited, and by consequence everybody is 
pleased. Ministers and ex-Ministers speak at the precise 
moment when they are most certain of a hearing, 
while private Members speak at times when they are 
secure against being counted out, even though there is no 
one to listen to them. But in such a Session as the present, 
the country is otherwise minded, and but for the force of 
habit the House of Commons would be otherwise minded 
too. What is wanted is not general comment on the 
origin and progress of the war, but a statement of the pro- 
visions which Ministers propose to make for bringing the 
war to the speediest and most successful end that it is iv 
our power to secure. This statement is not brought 
nearer by appeals to the Opposition to withdraw their 
amendment in order to allow the Government to get to 
the real business of the Session. The Opposition have a 
right to comment on the diplomatic and military history 
of the war, and if the Government wish them to waive 
this right they ought to set them an example by waiv- 
ing the less important right of only speaking when 
the House is fullest and most attentive. Assuming 
that Ministers are as anxious as the rest of the House to 
get Mr. Wyndham on his legs, what would have beev the 
most certain way of bringing this about? We can 
imagine nothing more calculated to have the desired effect 
than an announcement by the Leader of the House that in 
order to save time the Government intended to make no 
unnecessary speeches and to leave no unnecessary inter- 
It that intention 
bad been carried out, the front Opposition bench 
would have been forced to fall in with it on pain 
of seeing the debate draw to its close without 


their having had an opportunity of taking part in it. 
What is the need of the flow of Ministerial aad ex- 
Ministerial oratory that has filled the Parliamentary 
columns of the Times for a full week? All that was 
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necessary on the most liberal calculation might have been 
gained by a couple of speeches on each side, or, if more 
had been wanted, double that number might easily have 
been compressed intoa couple of nights. It is not private 
Members that are to blame for this needless and mis- 
chievous prolongation, since they have only spoken in 
the interstices which the present method of debate 
leaves to be filled up between the principal speakers. 
Consequently, the remedy does not lie in the surrender, 
either by private Members generally, or by the Opposition 
in particular, of opportunities which they have not really 
misused. It lies in the hands of the two front benches. 





MR. RITCHIE ON THE HOUSING QUESTION. 


R. RITCHIE’S speech at Toynbee Hall last Tuesday 
evening on problems of London Government, and 
the Housing Question in particular, was an important 
and welcome utterance. In its tone it indicated some 
adequate conception of the immense gravity of the issues 
involved,—issues to the magnitude of which, as of so 
many other national questions, the present Imperial crisis 
is calling attention in a fashion which not even the most 
callous or cynical can ignore. In writing last week on 
the subject of physical and military training in elementary 
schools, we laid stress, as we were bound to do, on the 
specially urgent necessity for such training as an influence 
in counteraction of the physically as well as morally degrad- 
ing operation of the home surroundings of multitudes of 
working-class children. That, we said, was due in 
large measure to our practical failure, as a nation, 
seriously to grapple with the housing question. It 
is, of course, in London that the failure is most 
glaring, and every passing year, with its added 
population, makes the difficulty very substantially 
greater. It has been pointed out in the painfully 
interesting and very useful series of articles, headed 
“No Room to Live,” published in the Daily News, and 
since republished in a shilling volume, that not far short 
of a million of persons, or a fifth of the population of 
London, are at present in a condition of illegal over- 
crowding,—that is to say, of numbers per room, or per 
cubic feet of air in the room, occupied, exceeding the very 
modest minimum of breathing requirements fixed by the 
Public Health Act. And that statement is only a slight 
and partial indication of the evils existing. For, as the 
same investigator shows, ina very considerable proportion 
of cases the overcrowding is not merely just beyond, but far 
beyond the limits prescribed by law, both in respect of air- 
space and in respect of the decencies of life. But, further, 
this wholesale defiance of the declared opinion and will of 
Parliament in regard to the most rudimentary needs of 
health to body and soul, which is going on in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the seat of government and 
legislation, cannot, as things are, be stopped or appre- 
ciably mitigated. Rather would any general attempt to 
enforce the law against overcrowding in London lead, 
through unspeakable miseries in the case of those evicted 
in the name of health and decorum, to a condition of living 
even more noisome, physically and morally, than that 
which had been disturbed. The overcrowding must go 
on, the undermining of all the foundations of sound and 
effective citizenship must continue, and must be con- 
stantly aggravated—for there is an accession of sixty 
thousand tothe population of London every year—until 
the vast discrepancy between the supply and the demand 
of house accommodation can in some manner be re- 
adjusted. 

‘Thatisthe cruxof the housing problem. The sanitary con- 
dition of the dwellings of the poor, in so far as it depends 
on regular cleansing, adequate arrangements for drainage, 
water-supply, and so forth can, doubtless, be immensely 
improved by the separate action and the co-operation of 
local authorities and philanthropic private individuals ; 
and such work is blessed, and is urgently needed in 
every direction. In this department of their duties, it 
may reasonably be hoped that the new London Borough 
Councils, manned by a much higher type of citizen than 
that which has, to so large an extent, sought and obtained 
seats on the Vestries, will achieve much. But even if the 
great majority of existing working-class dwellings could 
be made and kept, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
sanitary by regular and efficient inspection followed up by 
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equally regular and peremptory pressure on their owners, 
the radical evil of theirtotal insufficiency to meet thedemang 
for accommodation would be untouched. And, unfor. 
tunately, an appreciable proportion of the existing dwell. 
ings are so essentially ill-constructed and defective that 
nothing in the way of repairs would ever make them 
really healthy abodes. They deserve to be swept away 
as 80 many propagating beds for the germs of all kindg 
of disease and inefficiency, and possibly, in a large total 
number of cases, that ought to be done coiite que cotite, 
Yet the inevitable consequences of such measures may 
well give pause to any philanthropist whose nerves are 
not very robust, and may even raise serious doubts as to 
the net balance of public advantage that, under existing 
circumstances, can be secured by clearing even the most 
unquestionably insanitary areas. It is, therefore, a fact 
of first-rate, and, as we hold, of most happy, signifi. 
cance, that Mr. Ritchie was able to announce on Tues. 
day that “he hoped the Government would introduce 
and carry this Session” a Bill which would enable both 
the London County Council and the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils to “ go outside their areas and provide dwellings 
for the working classes.” Within their areas it is im. 
possible for them to meet the need, or more than a small 
part of it, at any rate on anything approaching to 
business lines. It is conceivable that the rigid conditions 
exacted by the Treasury as to the repayment of loans made 
to public bodies for the provision of artisans’ dwellings 
might be made to operate less hardly in the way of 
elevating the rents, by a policy of building houses of less 
eternal durability. But even so, it is difficult to see how, 
with the prices of land such as they commonly are in the 
Metropolitan area, the County Council or Borough Qoun. 
cils can, as a rule, put up there houses, providing accom. 
modation at prices which the really poor can afford to 
pay, without throwing very heavy burdens on the rates, 
And even if they could, what is wanted is not merely 
cheap houses in place of, but very largely indeed in 
addition to, those which ought on sanitary grounds to 
be demolished. it is obvious that nothing but a great 
amount of new building will meet the need. It seems 
equally obvious that the need, in its present terrible scale, 
would never have arisen if private enterprise, with which 
there has been so much very proper anxiety not to inter. 
fere, had been equal to supplying it, whether in the 
London area itself or in outside districts. We are far 
from being oblivious of the advantages of leaving such 
a business as that of providing houses for the working 
classes to the normal working of action prompted by 
commercial, or by partly commercial and partly phbilan- 
thropic, motives. We are fully sensible, with Mr. 
Ritchie, of the “‘ many dangers connected with municipal 
authorities taking up the housing of the working classes.” 
But we emphatically agree with him that ‘ there are no 
dangers so great as the want of healthy dwellings,” 
and therefore share his readiness that the municipal 
authorities—County Council and Borough Councils— 
should “ face all the dangers rather than allow things to 
remain as they are, and permit human beings to live in 
surroundings that are not fit for dogs.” 


Mr. Ritchie went on to say that he believed that 
through the cheapness of communication, by tramways and 
other means, the working-classes could be housed outside 
Loudon at a cheaper rate than they were housed in 
London, even after paying the cost of communication; 
and he also expressed the opinion that, if used judiciously. 
the power of providing suitable artisans’ dwellings 
under the new conditions need not add to the 
rates. The aim thus set before the future Borough 
Councillors, as well as the County Councillors of 
London, is one of the highest and most inspiring which 
could possibly present itself to any citizen of this country. 
We cannot but trust that the prospect held out by Mr. 
Ritchie’s announcement of the possibility of effective 
participation in the gradual removal of a state of things 
which is at once a scandal to British civilisation and a 
drain at the heart of British national strength, will have 
the effect of inducing many of our best citizens to come 
forward for work on the new Metropolitan Councils. The 
best judgment, the best business qualities, not less than 
genuine patriotism and philanthropy, will be needed for 
the avoidance of the very real dangers of municipal 








house-providing to which Mr. Ritchie referred, and the 
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entirely worthy discharge of the high responsibilities which, 


as we all now see, will devolve on the members of those 
bodies. While glad that the Government have decided 
on liberating the municipal ‘authorities of London 
from shackles which would be fatal to the effective treat- 
ment of perhaps the greatest problem within their range, 
we venture to hope that they will also consider in their 
proposed legislation some corresponding emancipation of 
Rural District Councils from the restrictions which, 
as the Special Commissioner of the Daily News 
has shown in a second series of articles, tend to 
hamper their ostensible powers for dealing with the 
scarcity of cottage accommodation in the country. The 
hardships and abuses due to that state of things are 
of the gravest character. They affect the moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical efficiency of the farm labourer, 
and by making life wretched in the country they 
are a constant reinforcement of the influences tend- 
ing to aggravate the overcrowding of London, No 
measure, in our opinion, could be more wortby of a party 
which embraces a very large proportion of English country 
gentlemen than one which would facilitate the sanitation 
and the improvement of village life; and certainly none, if 
party interests are to be considered, could do more, if as 
much, to consolidate the Unionist position. 








THE TWO SIDES OF GOETHE. 
OME years ago the late Sir John Seeley wrote a very 
interesting criticism on Goethe, with the object of 
showing that he was essentially a man of the eighteenth 
century, and that he could not be understood except in the 
light of that fact. But at the great Goethe celebration at 
Frankfort last year this was by no means the chief aspect in 
which Goethe was viewed by his admiring countrymen. 
They regarded him with the fervour of a patriotism to which 
he was quite a stranger, as a present inspirer of existing 
German literature, and an active spiritual factor in contem- 
porary German life. In the current Quarterly Review an 
exceedingly well-informed, though not quite conclusive, 
“appreciation” of Goethe endeavours to set forth this 
side of Goethe’s complex nature and many-sided activity. 
There is not one of the great writers of the world of 
the first rank about whom it is so difficult to make up 
one’s mind, as this Quarterly reviewer shows, refer- 
ring, as he does, to the changes of opinion which have 
taken place with regard to Goethe’s aims and work. 
Bat the whole truth of the matter and the answer to the 
riddle is given in this writer's words: “There are many 
Goethes.” Whereas in Dante, e.g., we see all through the 
“ Divina Commedia,” the “ Vita Nuova,” the “Convito,” the 
“De Monarchia,” the same high, austere figure crowned with 
ahalo not of this world, Goethe is a literary Proteus, pre- 
senting numberless forms, each so elusive that we can scarcely 
grasp it, each living in its own milieu, careless of any definite 
conformity to an exact type, and whose unity is as hard to 
realise in imagination as is the unity of Nature herself, 
Such a grand human puzzle was never given mankind to 
read, 


The Quarterly writer maintains that Goethe was only 
for one short period in the actual current of his time, and 
that was in the “Sturm und Drang” epoch of “ Werther” 
and “Goetz.” Then came the great Italian journey in which 
the latent Classicism of the poet, shared with Lessing and 
Winckelmann, welled up into full consciousness of itself, and a | 
passionate ardour for the gods and men of Hellas became | 
Goethe’s most distinguishing characteristic. But if any | 
ordinary critic thought that by saying this he had exhausted | 
Goethe’s mind, the next epoch in the poet’s development un- 
deceived him. For, from 1796 to 1804, the Quarterly writer | 
reckons, Goethe was the real head of the Romantic school, 
then in its initial inspiration. It is trne that when that | 
school revealed its later tendencies in the latter part of the | 
first quarter of our century, Goethe condemned strongly its 
leading features; but in the proper sense of the word, doubt- 
less the Quarterly is right in its judgment. We may there- 
fore say with the writer :—“In so far as Goethe was Classic 
a3athinker, as an artist, asa literary and moral force, he 
belonged to the eighteenth century ; but the Goethe who has 
exerted the most abiding influence upon the nineteenth 








century, the Goethe who still, at its close, is a vital intellec- 
tual force, is the Goethe of Romanticism.” So that, while 
Sir John Seeley thinks mainly of Goethe as the calm, clear, 
cosmopolitan eighteenth-century philosopher, the Quarterly 
writer, sharing as he thinks he does the present German 
view, finds the dominant and more abiding element in Goethe 
that spirit which inspires German life, sustains existing 
German literature, and informs the Romantic movement in 
Earopean letters. 

For our own part we think each of these views true, and 
that each must be taken as the complement of the other if 
we are to realise to ourselves the extraordinary scale on 
which this remarkable man’s nature was laid out. Goethe's 
mind, like his body, was perhaps the most sensitive ever 
known. He could not bear illness; he could not approach 
a dead body; he was made sick in Schiller’s room 
one day by the odour of some decaying apples; he 
trembled all over when past eighty if approached 
by a handsome woman. His mind was similarly con- 
structed in that it was alive to every influence. In the 
“Dichtung und Wabrheit,” he shows us how, through his 
powerful imagination, great aspects of his nature were 
constructed by the most simple incident or suggestion. A 
man of this type is not touched merely by what is, but by 
what is to come, by that which is still in the womb of time, 
by those unborn spiritual agencies, “die Miitter, die 
Miitter” of the second part of “ Faust,” that give birth to 
the subtle forces which in this world seize on and possess the 
soul. The “Sturm und Drang” period in which Goethe was 
“in the current” of the actual events seems to us the least 
important part of his life. It is Goethe the seer, Goethe the 
forerunner of the actual movement, who is really significant, 
whether as philosopher of the eighteenth century, or Roman- 
ticist of the nineteenth. Now this suggests to us that 
there is a Goethe who synthesises the two Goethes, 
who has not abandoned either, who is able to anite 
and harmonise elements which at first sight appear dis- 
cordant. Goethe, it will be remembered, devoted nearly the 
whole of his active literary life to slow, leisurely, deliberate 
work on “ Faust,” which seems to us, when all is said, to be 
his great, characteristic, supreme work; and in the “ Conver- 
sations with Eckermann” he has given the world the orphic 
sayings of his matured mind. In the “ Faust,” we think, can 
be traced all the many influences which operated on his soul, 
while in the “ Conversations” we see the philosophic, ground- 
work of his intellectual nature, but enriched with the buds 
and flowers of sentiment and spiritual passion which had 
been so long hidden to the world under the snows of life. 
We think him cold, but he tells us that every line he wrote 
cost bim pain and sorrow; we think him an organ of pure 
intelligence, but read the “‘ Faust” dedication or those lines 
—‘ Who never ate his bread in sorrow ”— quoted so patheti- 
cally by the ill-fated Queen Louise, and our eyes are filled 
with tears. Read especially that noble spiritual testimony 
at the close of the ‘“ Conversations,” and the union of the two 
Goethes, the speculative thinker and the man of faith, is 
revealed. 





SMART SOCIETY AND INEFFICIENCY. 
RITICS of the war, abandoning for the moment the 
chase of scape-goats, are beginning to devote themselves 
to an inquisition into the general, as opposed to the individual, 
causes of our failures and reverses. That, in itself, is some- 
thing to be thankful for, though it can hardly be contended 


' that the results of these researches have hitherto proved 


either convincing or impressive. We are, on the whole, 
healthy and sound, says Mr. Massingham, but woefully 


| wanting in brains, education, and capacity. We are terribly 


handicapped by our public-school system (which, by the way, 
the most enlightened Frenchmen are anxious to transplant 


| across the Channel) and the fetish-worship of Oxford and 


Cambridge (where Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley had the 
misfortune to be educated, a misfortune escaped by Mr. Hugh 
Price Hughes and Mr. Chamberlain, not to mention Mr. 
Massingham himself). We do not appreciate Ibsen and Tolstoi 
(the later Tolstoi, that is, whom Tourgueneff just before his 
death entreated to return to literature) at their proper worth ; 
we are, ina word, a nation of muddlers. Mr. Massingham, how- 
ever, bolds no monopoly of the function of public prosecutor 
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of national inefficiency. Mr. Arnold White shares with him 
a poor opinion of our public schools and universities, but 
discovers the real tap-root of the evil in the “intermeddling 
of ‘society’ with the work of the nation,” and proves to his 
satisfaction, in Monday’s Daily Chronicle, that “efficiency 
and character are less regarded by smart society as the 
equipment for State service than birth, a conventional 
public school, and’ Varsity education, destructive of originality 
and initiative, and inflaential friends in the smart set.” 
But Mr. White is not content with generalities. He proceeds 
to cite five cases in which the direct intervention of smart 
society has proved itself antagonistic to the nation, by 
“securing commands for its pets” and passing over men 
of tried capacity. “Many widows weep,” so he declares, 
‘because Sir Charles Warren was not a favourite in smart 
society.” Sir F. Carrington, again, is another victim of the 
tyranny of smartness; and, most startling example of all. 
“smart society sneers at Lord Charles Beresford,” who “is 
silenced [by a subordinate command in the Mediterranean] 
at the one moment in his own lifetime and in the history of 
England when his voice and his knowledge at the centre 
would have been of priceless value to the nation.” The notion 
that any section of society, smart or otherwise, could muzzle 
the irrepressible ex-Member for York, will vastly entertain 
his many friends, both in and out of the Service. Mr. White’s 
fourth instance is that of a naval officer pitchforked by social 
influence, rather than merit, into a staff appointment; while 
his fifth and last relates to a false rumour of the relief of 
Ladysmith, which he stigmatises as “an unscrupulous device 
of the financial bangers-on of smart society for enabling 
people who knew that Buller had failed to sell mining 
stock to those who believed that he had succeeded.” 
Having thus made the flesh of his readers creep by his 
lurid pictures of the dangers incurred by the public in 
surrendering to smart society the control of the Services, 
including the manipulation of news from the seat of war, 
Mr. White proceeds to admit that a “considerable portion” 
of the aristocracy act on the principle of nedlesse oblige. and 
exhibit an intense antipathy to the drones and parasites of 
financial and smart life; nay, more, that our officials, mainly 
recruited from a privileged caste, are free from corruption in 
its vulgarest form, and, though addicted to red tape, display 
bravery, cheeriness, and goodtemper. But, on the other hand, 
they combinea lack of imagination with acontempt for business 
men; they are ignorant, complacently satisfied with their own 
incompetence, and blind to the serious side of life. We have not 
space to give in full the further charges brought by Mr. 
Arnold White against privilege, caste ascendency, red tape, 
and smart society (all of which he seems to regard as con- 
vertible terms), but the following sentence may serve as a 
specimen of his logic and coherence of thought : “ If we have 
discovered that Boer efficiency in the field can subsist with 
Hollander peculation, we have also proved that national 
humiliations are inseparable from the red tape, the super- 
cilious indifference, and the affectation of social superiority 
claimed by smart society over the men and women who pay 
them.” 


It might clear the ground a little of the confusion of 
thought and extravagance of expression imported into the 
discussion by Mr. White if one could arrive at a satisfactory 
definition of “smart society.” To take the epithet by itself, 
there is certainly no incompatibility between smartness and 
efficiency, but rather the reverse. When we talk of a smart 
soldier, we certainly do not intend to cast doubts on his com- 
petence or capacity. More than that, if the word be used in 
its limited sense of well-dressed and well groomed, it cannot 
be said to connote qualities irreconcilable with success in 
the sphere of action. Foppery in dress is very often a mere 
phase in a man’s development, but even where it is a constant 
attribute, it may be combined with gallantry in the field and 
sagacity in the council chamber. We all know what 
Wellington said of the dandies, and his estimate finds 
pictorial expression in one of John Leech’s best known 
drawings at the time of the Crimean war. Admiral 
Dewey, the one commander on the American side who 
emerged from the recent war with a great and well merited 
reputation, has, it seems, long been noted for the fas- 
tidious elegance of his attire’ Bat when the word 
smart is applied to society, it would be a great mistake 











a 
to lay undue stress on its purely sartorial side. Tho 
meaning of “smart society” varies from decade to decade 
almost from year to year, and while it may once have implied 
a strict conformity to the “ petty decalogue of Mode,” and stil] 
implies on the part of its votaries a good deal of extravagance 
and luxury, its essential significance at the present moment 
is not the worship of Worth (either with a small or a large w) 
so much as the worship of wits,—but wits of a particular sort, 
The smart set of to-day are often positively careless in their 
dress, they are by no means exclasive in their company, and 
the infallible passport that admits within their charmed 
circle is the stamp of culture, not of caste.—Of birth they 
think absolutely nothing, and very little of title—And the 
culture must be either decadent or dernter cr’—Maeterlinck or 
Huysmans, Yvette Guilhert and Ibsen—while not to have been 
at Bayreuth isthe mark of the hopeless outsider. Preciosity, 
conversational audacity, the avoidance of the conventional or 
normal—these are the leading characteristics of the inner 
circle of smart society, which assiduously cultivates the pose 
of intellectuality, depreciates strenuous endeavour, and holds 
dulness to be the unforgivable offence. 

That the tendency of such a sat can be anything but un. 
wholesome and unsettling we do not for a moment deny, 
Bat we entirely dissent from Mr. Arnold White’s proposition 
that the source of our inefficiency is to be found in the inter. 
meddling of this section of society in the working of the 
national machine. We are convinced that the influence exerted 
by “smart society” is grossly exaggerated in his indictment, 
and that in particular his attack on the Universities and 
the Civil Service is a tissue of misrepresentation. Any one 
who was unaware of the real conditions of admission into the 
various public offices would, on reading his letter, almost 
infallibly conclude that it was entirely a matter of patron- 
age instead of being—with the exception of the Diplomatic 
Service—a matter of open competition. Itis true that the 
majority of the first-class clerkships fall to Oxford and Cam. 
bridge men, but birth is no bar to admission, and Mr. White 
will hardly venture to contend that the examiners show 
favouritism to University candidates. What is more, so far 
from the Civil Service being a hot-bed of privilege, caste 
ascendency, and reactionary political views, it is notorious 
that a very large proportion, if not a considerable majority, 
of the higher permanent officials are deeply tinctured 
with advanced Liberal or Radical views. The case of the 
Treasury is too well known to call for comment, but it is 
worth while to emphasise the fact that the harbouring of such 
views, even when openly avowed, has by an _honoarable 
tradition never been allowed to stand in the way of 
official advancement, and that the present Government 
recently bestowed a well-earned decoration on a public 
servant, who states in a popular work of reference, that one 
of his chief recreations is “ socialist propaganda.” Lastly, 
the impeachment of University education as a source of 
national inefficiency may be met by giving the names of a 
few public servants educated at a single Oxford college 
within the space of ten years. They are those of Sir Alfred 
Milner, Mr. H. H, Asquith, Mr. Thomas Raleigh, and Mr. 
Clinton Dawkins—the one legal and the other financial 
member of the Viceroy’s Council in India—Lord Curzon and 
his private secretary, Mr. W. P. Lawrence (formerly Settle. 
ment Commissioner in Cashmere), Sir Rennell Rodd, and 
Sir Edward Grey. The list might be greatly extended; it 
has been compiled without reference to an Oxford calendar, 
bat it will perhaps serve as a measure of the fairnese of Mr. 
White’s controversial method. With one exception, these are 
all men of academic distinction, who have won their way to the 
front by sheer ability. We really expected a better grasp of 
his subject in Mr. Arnold White than that shown by Onida, 
but his indictment of our social system is very much ona 
par with the satire of “The Massarenes” and far less true 
to life than the portraiture of Mr. Benson in “ Mammon 
and Co.” 





THE NEW COUNTRY HOUSE. 
T is a little doubtful whether the country house of to-day 
should he called the new country house, or regarded 
as a revival of what it was in the days of Elizabeth, when 
Lord Burleigh, writing to his son, said “Live not in the 
country without cattle and corn about you.” But it is certain 
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that the greater number of those who have made fortunes 
4 follow the invariable English custom of buying land and 
gi r purch-sing and repairing, country houses at the 
ary he ropose to themselves, and reconstruct 
end of this century prop i : : 
snite unconsciously, a mode of life much more in keeping with 
th ideas of the later Elizabethan and earlier Stuart period 
rr that which was led by the leisured and property-owning 
class in this country as late as thirty years ago. Of course 
there is much more money available to spend, though the 
lower price of labour, land, and materials three centuries ago 
enabled the Tudor land owners to build, farm, and garden on 
a lavish scale, The leading “ motive ” of the modern 
country honse is to make the land and its produce not merely 
a source of income detached from personal interest, bat 
to regard the cultivation of some portion of it, the 
possession and care of cattle and animals, the planting of 
orebards, the forming of woods and plantations, the improve- 
ment and maintenance of buildings other than those forming 
part of the home and indoor life, and lastly, but not least, 
the management of the garden, as the necessary and delight- 
ful accompaniment of the possession of a country house. To 
a German or Austrian landowner visiting this country at any 
time in the last fifty years the separation between country 
home life and the active life of the country was matter for 
wonder and surprise. The complete detachment of the 
squire, who preferred to live asa capitalist on rent from his 
tenants engaged in agriculture—a detachment so complete 
that in many cases all the old farm buildings, barns, cattle- 
sheds, granaries, and the like originally attached to the 
manor were carefully pulled down, in order that nothing so 
ungenteel might be near the house—strack the visitor as 
something rather unreal, even if it denoted wealth and luxury. 
In addition, it struck the mere spectator that in refusing to 
take any part, even as a mere hobby, in the practical working 
of any part of his land, the coantry gentleman was foregoing 
anaturaland pleasant enjoyment. The position was certainly 
rather anomalous, as we look back on it now. The ladies 
when seriously employed were almost entirely occupied in 
household management, which, it must be admitted, they 
understood to perfection. Their china was never broken, 
their linen lasted for ever, their plate was exquisitely kept ; 
but they did not garden, and the idea of managing a herd of 
prize dairy cattle on a home farm would have been almost 
shocking. Besides, their shoes were too thin ever to walk on 
wet grass, Miss Austen, who belonged to the class of well- 
to-do conntry gentlefolks, shows clearly that the ladies had 
as yet developed almost no outdoor tastes. For them the 
country house was somewhat of a prison, and a visit to the 
country town a release. The gentlemen shot, rode, and 
hunted, though by no means as energetically as they do now, 
for the shooting was bad, and hunting by no means as organised 
asat present. The pleasure farm was not among their recrea- 
tions, The mere structural evidence of what was considered a 
complete country gentleman’s house from the early Georgian 
to the middle Victorian era shows how purely “residential ” 
the life was; the house and reception rooms were excellent, 
the “curtilage” or annexe to the house as well built, and 
often part of the same design, but containing only stables, 
a carriage-house, harness-room, laundry (they were par- 
ticular as to this, a feature now usually omitted in the 
country house, but the ladies were all connoisseurs in 
linen), a fuel-house and boot-house,—and that was all. The 
great houses had a home farm, where agricultural and 
stock-breeding experiments were carried out on a large 
scale, to give ideas for the ultimate improvement of the 
estate. But the ordinary proprietor let his land to the 
last acre, and purchased every commodity needed for his 
house, down to the straw for the stables, from his tenants. 
What he did with his time has always been a puzzle. Much 
of it was Spent in reading (the country house libraries were 
acquired mainly between 1790 and 1850). But much must 
have been spent in family life, sauntering, and visiting. The 
change in the manner of life of the new owners of county 
houses is to substitute for this leisurely and contemplative 
indoor comfort, with occasional lapses into sport, a vigorous 
outdoor life of a practical kind. It is partly esthetic, owing 
to the immense revival of gardening, partly devoted to 
sport, or rather to the sport of shooting, and the improve- 
ment and management of an immense head of game. But 
the main object of the new owners is to surround them- 








selves with choice domestic animals, and so far as they can 
do so without making a toil of a pleasure, to manage and 
improve at least some parts of their estate. Often the land 
purchased as an annexe to a quite large house is only enough 
to provide such occupation. They do not care for the 
“prestige” of broad acres, or desire the worry of tenants. 
What they have—and this is often quite a considerable 
area, up to a thousand acres—the father or a son, or the 
family in general, farm themselves, with intense pleasure, 
energy, and ability, with a quite business-like determination 
not to lose money by slackness, and an equally fixed resolve to 
spare none to make their occupations at once pleasant and 
profitable. At the same time thought and money are 
lavishly expended on what only yields satisfaction and 
amusement, such as the garden, the horses, flowers, pet 
animals, and “fancy” animals and birds, ornamental plant- 
ing, and, at a distance from the house, the improvement of the 
shooting and fishing on the property. It is abundantly clear 
that in this list of activities there is occupation for the 
various members of a family, whether “grown-ups” or 
children, and that the latter, especially the girls, are likely to 
become specialists in various departments of this energetic 
outdoor life. The scope of those departments in the modern 
country-house may be judged by comparing the buildings 
other than those of the dwelling-house and “ curtilage” with 
those of the Early Victorian era described above. The chief 
change is that a block of farm buildings is now in close 
proximity to the house, in order that the various members of 
the family interested may be able to visit them constantly. 
In these buildings are the electric-light engine, and perhaps 
one or two other pieces of machinery. The stables are as well 
drained, ventilated, and lighted with electric light here too, as 
the house. Perhaps the landing has become a bicycle room,— 
otherwise there is little structural change in the courtyard. 
But beyond it is the whole “plant” of a large and well: 
managed home farm. This comprises exquisitely kept cows’ 
stables for the Jersey herd, and separate pens for the calves, 
a complete modern dairy, with machinery, a shire-horse stable 
for the cart horses of the farm, and half a dozen giant horses 
in it munching their supper after their day on the home farm. 
Besides the dairy cows, another herd of whatever is the local 
breed, all of the best, with calves and heifers and a patriarchal 
bull. All these creatures are pedigree animals (it does not 
pay to keep any but these at the new country house), most 
splendid to look upon, with every mark of high breeding and 
good, careful treatment. The result is that all are happy 
healthy, and friendly to man. All are “eased atte best,” 
bedded in clean straw, feeding on fragrant fodder, en- 
vironed with sound walls, dry yards, firm gates, and good 
clean pastures and fields. The stack-yards, to complete the 
comfort and practical success of this rearing place of costly 
stock, must be close to the cattle; and Dutch barns, wheat- 
stacks, oat-houses, chaff-houses, granaries, and the like, all 
sound, neat, and in good keeping, cluster round. In the days 
of the Tudors, when this kind of life, minus the first-class 
improved cattle, was normal in the country house, it was 
asual to build quarters for the men, who slept on the premises. 
These buildings may often be seen annexed to the barns and 
store-houses adjacent to the manors. They were often of 
considerable architectural merit. Separate buildings for this 
purpose are now being made part of the new country-house 
equipment, while proprietors of ancient houses are repairing 
the disused quarters once appropriated to that purpose. 

It will be seen that this is not “ playing at farming,” It is 
an intelligent pursuit of what is partly a hobby, partly a 
useful adjunct to the house. The animals are doubtless the 
main pleasure of the owners. They are of the purest breeds, 
from the cattle to the pigs and fowls, and much interest and 
pleasure is derived from the selection and improvement o 
the breeds most suited to the locality, the soil, and the taster 
of the house. From the farm cats—these are often highly- 
bred Persians or Angoras in places where things are done in 
the most “thorough” manner,—to the pigeons on the roof, 
all are of the best of their kinds, a pleasure to look upon and 
toown. We are not at the end of this natural revival of the 
old country life. Hawking and the care of the falcons, the 
stocking of ponds with fresh-water fish, the addition of rifle 
shooting as a country recreation and sport as a counterpart to 
the use of the bow, will all find a place in the new country 
house, even though bicycles and autocars have come to stop. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ga 
THE BOER WAR AND THE FUTURE OF HOLLAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—There is an aspect of the present conflict in the Trans- 
vaal which deserves more notice in the English Press than it 
has received. I refer to its bearing on the future of 
Holland. The enthusiasm of the latter country for the 
cause of the Boers needs no explanation. We in England 
would show a similar enthusiasm for our own kith and 
kin in Australia or elsewhere, however wrong and ill- 
judged their policy might have been. The sympathy of 
the Swiss for the Boers is due to the fact that the Press 
of Berne and Geneva, as I can attest from some study 
of it, has steadily ignored the grievances of the Ont- 
landers, and represented the Boers as merely engaged in 
a struggle for independence, and ourselves as the aggressors. 
But why should the Germans display such extraordinary 
virulence against us? Politically they can hardly be called 
a free nation, and a nation that within the short space of five 
years grabbed the half of Denmark, and after a war cynically 
precipitated by means of a forged telegram grabbed Alsace- 
Lorraine, a nation which holds down these stolen provinces 
and Posen as well by brute force, and whose Sovereign adver- 
tises himself as the bosom friend of the Turkish assassin,—what 
righ; has such # nation to lecture us in the name of 
liberty? A glance at the map of Europe serves to explain 
this new-born ardour of the German for the Boers. The great 
German rivers debouch through Holland. They are valuable 
waterways for German commerce, and with the exception of 
Hamburg and Bremen, all the harbours through which the 
sea- borne commerce of Germany would naturally pass belong 
to Holland. Itis as if Norfolk and Suffolk on one side of 
England, or Devon and Cornwall on the other, were sovereign 
Powers, independent of and contingently hostile to England. 
What is more, Holland has vast colonies left to her, with 
enormous but as yet undeveloped resources. Her West 
Indian dependencies alone contain over twenty million souls. 
The possession of these would be of incredible value to 
Germany, and she hankers after them. The Boer War, with 
the moral rupture between ourselves and Holland so 
lamentably entailed by it, is a true Godsend to hungry 
Germany; and no wonder that she has seized the opportunity 
in order to try to convince the Dutch on her own 
borders that Codlin is the friend, not Short. She hopes 
by noisy demonstrations of friendship. which, like the cor- 
responding display of love for the Turk, cost her nothing 
save moral dignity, to draw the Dutch into her net. 
She hopes to make a peaceful conquest of them. It would 
cost too much to pick a quarrel with Holland, as she did with 
Denmark, and despoil her by force; deglutition by dint of 
sympathy is a cheaper process. The Germans are, asa rule, 
careful to present themselves to the Dutch as disinterested 
friends anxious to defend them against the aggressive greed 
of Great Britain, Their Press is, therefore, on the whole 
very discreet in its references to the future of Holland. 
Nevertheless, the cloven hoof occasionally shows itself, and 
in a particularly naked manner in the issue of the J/iinchner 
Neueste Nachrichten for January 18th. This is the most in- 
fluential journal in Bavaria, and we may be certain that if 
Bavaria to the extreme south-east of the German Empire 
entertains sach opinions as those enunciated in the following 
extract from its leading article, then in Prussia and Saxony 
and the Rhinelands they must be still more popular and wide- 
spread. This is the passage :— 

“The strides made by the German people in population, in 
energy, and in education demand the creation of that greater 
Germany beyond the seas of which Biilow has spoken. Prince 
Bismark used to dwell on the increase among us of an educated 
proletariat, but we do not believe that any regress is possible in 
this respect. Rather we look forward to the future for the 
chance of turning this very excess of educated men to account 
for the happiness of our nation. They must find employment in 
German colonies. The preceding remarks demonstrate how 
essential it is to draw together our young and flourishing Empire 
-by means of a common Customs Union into a closer connection 
with the ruins of the Dutch Colonial Empire, especially in the 
East Indies.” 

The “preceding remarks” consist of a dissertation on our 
Indian Empire, in which the wealth which accrues to 
England therefrom is somewhat exaggerated. The writer 


allows that German goods are admitted into India on the 
same terms as English, but is barely content with that, He 
twits us with having no real English settlements or colony in 
India, as if Englishmen could settle in that climate, He 
also dwells on the fact that without the Cape, withont the 
predominance of our sea-power in the South Asiatic Seag 
most of all without our prestige, we should not be safe is 
India. The corollary then drawn by the German writer fro 
all this is the necessity of absorbing the Datch colonies, and 
we suppose, the Cape and Transvaal as well, as a new field to 
be exploited by the “ educated proletariat” of the Father. 
land. It would be interesting to know how Holland in her 
heart of hearts regards this project ; but it looks very much 
asif Dr. Leyds and President Kruger together may end by 
entangling their little mother-country in the meshes of the 
German net. The Datch who have sedulously fomented Boer 
animosity to England will only have themselves to thank 
when their liberties and colonies vanish down the German 
maw. We shall not help them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Capri, Italy. Freb. C, Conrerarp, 





THE SHOOTING OF MR. McLACHLAN, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The shooting of Mr. McLachlan at Harrismith jg g 
shocking incident, if confirmed, but your commentsare hardly 
justified on the facts. If Mr. McLachlan had taken the oath 
making him a burgher of the Orange Free State, he was as 
liable to be shot for refusing to fight as any one of our 
soldiers would be. Of course, if he was not a burgher, the 
affair was a murder pure and simple. The Dutch residents 
in Cape Colony take no oath of (contingent) military service, 
so your comparison altogether fails. Of course, this will not 
be published in your (now unfortunately) partisan paper, bat 
it may give the writer of the paragraph something to think 
of.—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED WILsoy, 
18 Gracechurch Street, B.C. 


[Our correspondent shows a spirit unfortunately only too 
common among the peace party. His remarks are, however, 
entirely free from the brutalities and obscenities which mark 
the effusions of some of our more violent correspondents on the 
Boer side—why violent pro-Bver sentiments should so often be 
infused with such qualities, we cannot even conceive, but such is 
the case—and we therefore gladly publish his letter. As readers 
whose eyes are not dimmed with prejudice must know, we have 
taken special pains to find room for letters challenging our 
own views in decent langusge. Our correspondent is wrong 
as to there being no analogy between Cape Colony British 
subjects and Free State burghers. Every subject of the 
Queen is, in theory, liable to be called to arms. But, rightly, 
that liability is never enforced against the Cape Dutch in the 
case of war with their own kith and kin. We may add that 
we note with great satisfaction that the shooting of Mr. 
McLachlan is denied, and we sincerely trust and hope that 
the denial will prove well founded.—Epb. Spectator.] 





THE TWO MR. RHODES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Yon blame Mr. Morley for forgetting “that he and his 
late colleagues share the blame in regard to the criminal folly 
with which the Imperial Government has allowed itself to be 
led by the great blunderer and blusterer of South Africa,” 
but are you not yourself forgetting that during the last 
twelve or fifteen years there have been two Mr. Rhodes to 
deal with? Ifa man who has during half his career con- 
ducted affairs on one line, should then reverse his principles 
and take up a line exactly opposite, people who approved of 
his first policy can hardly be held responsible for the second. 
Mr. Rhodes is a notable instance in point. When he first 
became prominent in South African politics, he acted with 
Sir Hercules Robinson, in perfect agreement with that dis- 
tinguished man’s policy. What that policy was is well 
known. It was simple, clear, just, and above-board, Sir 
Hercules believed in the extension of English influence 
throughout South Africa by the natural development of things 
without interference from withoat, or either intrigue or Vi0- 
lence from within. He considered it the duty of her Majesty’s 
representative at the Cape to maintain cordial relations with all 








existing races and rulers, carefully abstaining from coveting 
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Sepstenshbenienl: O° meddling unasked in the internal affairs of 
other people; while firmly upholding England’s legitimate 
position and rights. As long as his hand was on the-helm, 
this magnanimous policy bore good fruit. In spite of the 
Outlander difficulty, Sir Hercules maintained friendly rela- 
tions with Mr, Kruger, and had good reason to hope for the 
gradual redressing of grievances in the Transvaal, when the 
Raid exploded and ruined all. The Dutch of the Cape 
Colony ten years ago were rapidly assimilating English ideas, 
and learning to value English institutions, The two races 
were beginning to intermingle, much to the advantage of 
both. So much was this the case, that at that date consider- 
able disapproval was felt, on the part of the Cape Colony 
Datch, of the action of their Transvaal and Free State 
brethren in obstructing commercial and railway development. 
Sir Hercules had good reason for his belief, that by keeping 
the peace, and by even-handed justice all round, the founda- 
tions were being laid, slowly indeed bat surely, of that 
Federation of Independent States under the British Flag, by 
common consent and with due regard to the rights of all, 
which, alas! the evil passions of men have now relegated 
tothe limbo of vanished hopes. In all this line of policy 
Mr. Rhodes was his right-hand man and warm supporter. 
As to the Chartered Company, I am free to confess that it 
has worked out badly. At the outset, however, it had 
much to say for itself. What was the alternative? Where 
there is gold thither, we know by experience, flock all the 
worst elements of humanity. If the gold diggings are to be 
thrown open to all comers, pandemonium is sure to be the 
result, Witness the frightfal condition of Swaziland fifteen 
years ago, Under Company management, on the other hand, 
scoundrelism, lawlessness, and tyranny are rigidly kept under 


in the interests of all concerned. And the placing of such a) 
Company under a Royal Charter—by ensuring a certain | 


amount of external control and full publicity—appeared to 
give a good guarantee for satisfactory results, And as long 
as Mr. Rhodes continued true to his professed principles and 
to his chief, little could be said against his policy or bis Com- 
pany. Under what sinister influences Mr. Rhodes departed 
from his principles, began secretly to run a counter-policy 
behind the back of the Governor whose Minister and trusted 
friend be was, and took up with the ‘‘ Reform League” and 
its avowed policy of an armed rising, much might be con- 
jectured. But I desire here merely to exonerate Mr. Morley 
and his late colleagues from the charge of being responsible 
for the actions of “Mr. Hyde” because they made “ Mr. 
Jekyll” a Privy Councillor.—I am, Sir, &c., Be, 

P.S.—It should be added that Lord Rosmead, on resuming 
his post at the Cape, parted (at considerable loss) with the 
shares he held in the De Beers Company. 


[Does our correspondent think that when Mr. Rhodes made 
war on Lobengula and seized Matabeleland, and then, in 
effect, told the Government of which Mr. Morley was a 
Member that if they interfered with him and his new 
possession and tried to bring in the Imperial factor, he would 
play the part of George Washington in South Africa, he 
was “Jekyll”? If not, the Liberal Government and Mr. 
Morley, who, from his commanding position in the Cabinet, 
cannot escape @ full share of responsibility, had plenty of 
knowledge of the kind of man they were making a Privy 
Councillor; and yet they gave him this great honour !—Ep. 
Spectator.] 





AUSTRALIAN NAVAL DEFENCE, 

{To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—To-day, while citizen soldiers of the Queen are hurrying 
from the four corners of the earth to a common centre to fight 
a common foe, it is fitting that the whole question of Imperial 
defence should occupy the thoughts of those who hold dear 
the interests of the Empire. May I, therefore, as an Australian, 
seize this opportune moment to direct the notice of your 
readers to the proposals of the Australian Naval Conference 
held at Melbourne last August, which have of late been under 
discussion here ?— 

These proposals have been made by the Naval Commandants 
of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and South Australia 
with a view totheir adoption by the Federal Government of Aus- 
tralia, subject to the approval of the Imperial Government, as 
soon as Federation becomes an accomplished fact. Their object 
is the raising of an efficient naval force to be available for service 


in time of war. The recommendation is that the existing 
naval permanent establishments shall amalgamate, and that 
under this organisation a body of men shall be carefully 
and efficiently trained. The present machinery would thus fur- 
nish all the nucleus required to maintain the vessels in reserve, 
while the full complement necessary for active service would 
be made up by the extra men so trained. This force would be 
controlled by a Federal Discipline Act, governed by the Imperial 
Naval Discipline Act. The Conference suggest that the Admiralty 
should provide effective ships of war, to be stationed at the prin- 
cipal ports during peace time for drilling and training purposes, 
such ships to be subject to periodical inspection by the Naval 
Commander-in-Chief, and to be maintained by the Federal 
Government. 

These suggestions have been described with scant ceremony as 
inadequate, inconsequent, and inadmissible in certain inspired 
newspaper quarters, but it by no means follows that they are so, 
and the process of argument by which the opinion is reached is 
not so conclusive as to dispose of the matter. The scheme is not a 
sudden idea; it appears in the South Australian Parliamentary 
Report prepared in 1897 by Captain Cresswell, C.M.G@, and it was 
placed before the First Lords of the Admiralty by the Right 
Hon. C. C. Kingston, of South Australia, at a conference of 
Premiers held in London in Jubilee year; and the fact that it 
has been adopted by the members of the Naval Conference, whose 
suggestions are now under consideration, is evidence that it com- 
mended itself to the principal naval authorities in Australia. 
And further, this proposal to provide men instead of money con- 
tributions is popular in the Colonies. The mere payment of an 
annual sum of money for protection does not satisfy the 
independent instinct of the Australian while he feels that he can 
take a share in the actual dangers and difficulties of his own 
defence. 'The only alternative that has been submitted is that 
Australia should give a money contribution towards the support 
of the Imperial Navy,—an alternative that is locally even less 
acceptable than the plan which has been in operation for 
more than ten years of assisting financially in the maintenance 
of a special Australian Squadron. As pointed out by the 
Conference, when the Auxiliary Squadron was first established 
‘ it was generally understood in Australia that the ships would 
form a means of drilling and training Australian seamen. Nota 
single step towards that object has been taken, and progress 
towards that end is now desired. Australia is anxious that her 
splendid material for seamen shall be turned to the best account, 
and she now suggests a method of doing it. 

The war spirit is in the Colonial sample as surely as it is in the 
British bulk, and nothing that has happened in the experience of 
living man has given such satisfaction to the Colonial born as 
the opportuni:y they are now enjoying of showing their readiness 
to take their physical share of the Empire’s burden. It is in 
this sentiment that the Empire’s safeguard lies. It must be 
recognised; no sta'esman can afford to treat it as worthless, nor 
to overlook the desires and aspirations of Britain’s oversea sons 
because no provision at present exists in the Navy regulations 
for their acknowledgment. Colonials do not want to pay a fee 
for the privilege of hiding behind their dear old mother’s skirts 
and clogging her movements while they are conscious of their 
power tu stand beside her and to help her when she is worried, 
and to do their share in taking care of themselves. 

The scheme contemplates the raising of a force of three 
thousand efficiently trained seamen in time of need. Such a 
force to make up for waste after engagement, in the words of the 
Report, ought to be an infinitely greater and a more acceptable 
contribution to the strength of the Empire than a sum of money. 
The bald idea is here set forth that those interested in Imperial 
defence may give the subject the thought it deserves. The 
question must soon be dealt with. It cannot be supposed that 
tederated Australia, with her immense coast-line and consider- 
able shipping trade, will be content to leave her defence upon 
the hands of the Imperial Government in the haphazard way 
that the disintegrated individual Colonies have done heretvfore. 


Will popular sentiment make it impossible for the matter 
to be shelved or dealt with in any way that savours of the 
regulation or red-tape spirit?—-I am, Sir, &c., J. SADLER. 

London. 


[In spite of expert opinion here, we entirely agree with 
those Australians who, like our correspondent, want to come 
into our naval fighting line, and not merely, as it were, to 
hire protection. And we believe that their view is as sound 
from the Imperial as from the local standpoint. We sball 
not have a ship less in the Imperial Navy if Australia has a 
local navy instead of contributing in money, but in case of 
need we shall have another reservoir of men. Decentralisa- 
tion, when not abused, is a good principle both in Navy and 
Army; and if we have local Canadian and Australian 
navies, we shall have made a step in the right direction. 
We ought also to have a real local Indian navy.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 








UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—The country will have learnt more than one important 
i lesson before the end of the present campaign. The first will 
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probably be that our military system is obsolete. Our 
want of success hitherto is due to several causes; distance 
and difficulty of transport, mistakes (political, strategical, and 
tactical), but largely also to want of sufficient numbers, More 
troops are urgently required, but we are nearly at the end 
of our legitimate resources, and it is only owing to the 
patriotism and military spirit shown by our auxiliary 
forces and others that we can hope for a favourable issue. 
We have an enormous population to draw upon—inclading 
our Colonies, some fifty millions—and yet the Boers, with not 
a hundredth part of our numbers, have been able to keep us 
in check. The reason for this is obvious. They have a most 
perfect system of compulsory service, and ‘consequently an 
organisation, simple indeed, but admirably suited to warfare 
on their lines. Fortunately for us, the resources of our 
enemies are limited, and by perseverance and energy we m2y 
hope to wear them down; but if we were engaged in warfare 
with almost any Continental Power our chance of success 
would be hopeless. Modern warfare calls for large and 
highly organised forces, and practically every European 
country has acknowledged that such forces can only be 
arrived at by using the whole fighting power of the nation. 
No voluntary system can produce such numbers, and even if 
it could, it could not produce the organisation which will 
alone permit the employment of such numbers to advantage. 
Under a voluntary system pure localisation, on which all turns, 
is a fiction, because the quota to be provided by each district is 
an unknown quantity, and mobilisation thus becomes a diffi- 
cult and tedious operation. Iam, and for many years have 
been, convinced that if we are to retain our Empire, we must 
inevitably submit to some form of compulsory service. There 
is no occasion at present to discuss the form which such ser- 
vice shall take; the main point is that it should be based on 
absolute justice to all, and that every element of chance or 
favouritism should be sternly eliminated. Two points should 
not be forgotten. One is that we must work cheaply, so as 
not to starve our Navy, and also that we shall have to keep up 
a comparatively small professional Army to garrison India 
and the Colonies. Many must now hold the same convic- 
tions as myself, and it seems a pity that we should waste 
our energies in individual effort. 
even now, to induce the 


question to which it has hitherto given scarcely a pass- | 


ing thonght. Let those, then, who believe that compulsory 
service is a necessity combine their efforts, so that when the 
proper time arrives they may be able to make their voices 
heard to some purpose. If I am not taking too much upon 
myself, I should be glad to receive the name and address of 
any one who desires to take part in such combination. I shall 
be only too willing on the first opportunity to allow the 
initiative to pass into abler hands.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. W. KeETTLeWws_Lt, 
Harptree Court, East Harptree, Bristol. 





A GOOD EXAMPLE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—We have started military drill in the two schools of the 
village near here. The little Wesleyans and Church of Eng- 
landers drill together, the playgrounds of the two schools 
being used in turns. On Saturday a number of men met here 
to consider how we can get the older boys and youths of the 
district drilled, and taught to shoot.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Macclesfield. T. C. Horsratt. 

[We offer our heartiest congratulations and best hopes that 
this good example will be largely followed.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





A HOME DEFENCE LEAGUE. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—I have been watching your columns every week ex- | 


pecting to find some keen outward and visible response to 
Mr. Champneys’ suggestion in your issue of January 13th. 
He, as I understand, proposed that a society should be formed 
to concern itself with the organisation and devejiopment of 
our military resources, with special reference to home defence, 


| 
| 


| 


| ‘Sir, &e., 


in much the same way that the Navy League concerns itself | 


with our naval well-being. Surely every indication points 
to the urgent need for and utility of combined private effort 
of this description, Even assuming that the Government 


i. | 
does employ adequate measures in dealing with the present 
situation, there is reason to fear that, once this war has ended, 
more or less happily, we shall, as a nation, go comfortably to 
sleep again in time for a still ruder awakening. A “Home 
Defence League ” should prove of permanent service in keep. 
ing officialdom up tothe mark. Will not some of the men of 
position and expert knowledge, whose names have been 
prominent of late—I refer in particular to Mr. H. O. Arnold. 
Forster, Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, Lord Wantage, and Lord 
Wemyss, besides others—will not some of these form them. 
selves into a small central committee and inaugurate an 
association of the kind? They would meet with overwhelm. 
ing support.—I am, Sir, &e, H.H. K, 





OUR ARMY DURING THE CRIMEAN WAR. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Just forty-five years ago, in January and February, 
1855, England was going through a crisis singularly like the 
present. Then, as now, the country was exasperated at the 
mismanagement of a great war, undertaken with an in. 
adequate appreciation of the power of the enemy, and our 
means of offence and defence. Lords Lyndhurst and Ellen. 
borough in the Lords, and Mr. Roebuck in the Commons, 
gave notice of Motions which amounted to censure of the 
Government. The Prime Minister, Lord Aberdeen, resigned, 
but the Opposition was weak, and Lord Derby could not form 
a Cabinet. Ananxiousand perilous fortnight ensued, but the 
idea of a dissolution was rejected as too dangerous and un. 
patriotic in the midst of a war. At length Lord Palmerston 
accepted the Premiership, and the Duke of Newcastle, who, 
amiable and painstaking as he was, had proved his incapacity 
for so onerous a position as War Minister, was replaced by 
Lord Panmure. Mr. Senior happened to be in London at 
this time, and kept a daily journal, most of which was pnb- 





lished in “ Many Memories of Many People” (Edward Arnold; 
1898), pp. 148 210. The newspapers were filled with com. 
plaints similar to those we now see of the incompetence of 
our Ministers and our generals, of their ignorance, red- 
tapeism, and favouritism; indeed, the whole system of our 


It will be no easy task, | Constitution, and especially of the War Office, was attacked 
public serionsly consider a | 88 being behind the time and worn out. Our prestige was 


supposed to be gone. An Italian said to Mr. Senior in 
explanation: “ You know, of course, that you are the woisin 
riche whom every one envies.” Alexis de Tocqueville 
wrote (the letter appeared in the Spectator of February 11th, 
1855) deploring the disrepute into which we were falling 
through incapable and inexperienced administrators. Sylvain 
Van de Weyer, a great friend to England, declared that we 
ought to keep up an army of two hundred thonsand men; 


, and even Lord Lansdowne agreed in the opinion that, given 


the armaments of other nations, we could scarcely maintain 
our position without the conscription. In one respect we 
have greatly profited by our Crimean experiences,—the physical 
comforts of our men and our medical arrangements. It was 
Sir H. Austen Layard who first opened the eyes of the Govern- 
ment in 1855 to our woeful deficiencies in those respects. The 
branch of our Army which was most inadequate at that time 
was the ordnance. We hear the same complaint now. It is 
reassuring that in spite of all her deficiencies England did 
not fall in pieces, and that when peace came she set to work 
to reform many of her shortcomings; and we hope that when 


' the present crisis is successfully past, as we feel confident 


that with the generous help of our Colonies it surely will be, 
we may not again go to sleep, “lest we forget.”—I am, 





MR. A BECKETT’S NEW BOOK. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—As your reviewer calls in question my right to entitle 
my latest published book “London at the End of the 
Century,” will you permit me to quote from the preface ?— 
“This little volame pretends to be no more than a book of 
gossip. I have attempted, as a Londoner following a career 
necessitating the playing of many parts, to give some sketches 
of the grest Metropolis as I know it at the end of the century. 
eres eee I have tried to give a picture of London and 
Londoners as they exist.” That I have succeeded in my not 
very ambitious object has been admitted in the most kindly 
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and sympathetic terms by all the reviewers who have hitherto 


been wy jadges.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Garrick Club. ARTHUR WILLIAM A BECKETT. 








POETRY. 


gait Se 
MARRIAGE. 
THov art my own, my darling and my wife; 
And when we pass into another Life, 
Still thou art mine. All this which now we see 
Is but the childhood of Eternity ; 
And thon and I, throngh trials and through tears, 
The joys and sorrows of our earthly years, 
Are growing up into a single soul, 
God’s workmanship; a clear completed whole 
Made out of twain. Onur love is but begun: 
For ever and for ever, we are one. 
ARTHUR MUNBY., 





WHERE MY TREASURE IS. 


Lorp of the living, when my race is run, 

Will that I pass beneath the risen sun; 

Soffer my sight to dim upon some scene 
Of Thy good green. 


Let my last pillow be the earth I love, 

With fair infinity of blue above; 

And fleeting, purple shadow of a cloud 
My only shroud. 


A little lark, above the Morning Star, 

Shall shrill the tidings of my end afar; 

The muffled music of a lone sheep-bell 
Shall be my knell. 


And where stone heroes trod the moor of old, 
Where bygone wolf howled round a granite fold 
Hide Thou, beneath the heather’s new-born light, 
My endless night. 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 





BOOKS. 


ONE OF THE KINGSLEYS* 
It is worth noticing that the records of intellectual eminence 
in this century show a peculiar number of cases where the 
distinction has not concentrated itself upon an individual, 
but diffused itself over a generation or even two generations 
of one family. The Brontés, the Napiers, the Arnolds, the 
Wordsworths, the Coleridges, the Rossettis, the Lyttons, are 
without parallel, so far as our knowledge serves us, in previous 
centuries; and in the group of distinguished family names 
the Kingsleys furnish an instance quite as remarkable as any 
of these we have cited,—indeed, perhaps more remarkable in 
the equality and the likeness of the gift. Of the four best 
known among them, Charles and Henry Kingsley, Lucas Malet, 
and Miss Mary Kingsley herself, who in this book sketches a 
sort of family chronicle, all were endowed by Nature with 
the gift of story-telling; and three of the four, at any rate, 
were visited with that strange drawing in the blood, that 
nostalgia, for the lands they had never known, and specially 
for the tropics. This, as Miss Kingsley notes with justice, 
makes itself felt, not only in the work of Henry Kingsley, 
whose nature was for ever straining back to the blazing 
suns of Australia, whither this instinct had carried him in 
youth, but also in the ballads where Charles Kingsley put into 
words the desire of the “ last buccaneer” for the “ pleasant 
Isle of Aves,”—and, moreover, in his West Indian book, At 
Last. These two characteristics, the desire to see strange lands, 
and the skill to tell what he had seen, were present not less 
strongly in the third of the brothers,—so strongly, indeed, 
that they overpowered in him the will to give a per- 
manent shape to bis thoughts and his experiences. Miss 
Kingsley makes it very plain that except in this industry, 
this ability to settle down to the work in hand, George 
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Kingsley was in no way the inferior of his brothers, One is 
bound to say that from the world’s poiat of view this makes 
all the difference. To the chance of fame that he might win 
as a writer, and to the certainty of money that be might earn 
by settling down to a London practice, he preferred the free 
and unhampered enjoyment of the adventurous life which 
circumstances offered him; and it would be a rash man who 
would pronounce him unwise. He had his life, and he lived 
it; perpetuating both by example and precept that willing- 
ness to wander and take hazards, that devotion to “the 
bright eyes of danger,” which is not the least part of our 
common endowment; and his medical skill gave him the 
power to sow his path with kindnesses, The chapters in 
Two Years Ago which record the work done by Tom Thurnall 
in a cholera-stricken village are a brother’s tribute to the 
humanity and courage of a brother shown among the Filint- 
shire people in 1849. Moreover, the sportsman and man of 
adventure was also a man, of science and the main work of 
his lifetime is not negligible because it is uncompleted :-— 

“He has left enough in manuscript,” says Miss Kingsley, “ to 
fill volumes on all manner of branches of obscure learning, 
mainly on early English literature and Semitic tradition. The 
most complete among these manuscripts is a work on the idea 
involved in sacrificial rites; but, I, who for many years was his 
underworker on that subject, collecting for him accounts given 
by travellers of sacrificial rites and views taken on the question 
by German authors, know that he did not consider it sufficiently 
complete for publication. I do not like, therefore, to make him 
responsible for it now that he is dead and unable to give to it all 
the care and further research his death stayed him in.” 


And it is only just to attribute to his inspiration much of 
the valuable research into strange religions among dangerous 
peoples that has been carried out by his daughter and helper, 
all of which, we take it, goes toward the completion of the 
inquiry that he was content to push, after the manner of 
scientists, ever so little forward in a man’s lifetime. 


There is nothing of abstract science in this volame, which 
consists, first, of a prefatory memoir about two hundred 
pages long, written by Miss Kingsley, but made up mainly 
of extracts from letters and unpublished or uncompleted 
sketches of her father’s; and, secondly, of ten papers by him, 
reprinted from various magazines, which describe sport in 
every variety of climate and in pursuit of every kind of fin, 
fur, and feather,—of trout under Canadian ice, sharks off a 
harbour in New Zealand, stags on a Sutherland hillside, 
chamois on the Wildgrad Kogle, and, for a climax, the 
fox, hunted—proh pudor /—with shot-guns by chorus-singing 
Germans in the valley of the Rhine. You may pick and 
choose ; and the title of an essay need never prejadice you, 
for the contents are sure to be miscellaneous. On the 
Sutherland hillside you shall hear the story of the last wolf 
slain in Scotland—and a moving tale it is—a tale of a tails 
since the slayer was just in time to seize the mother wolf 
as she plunged into the hole where the slayer’s son was 
dealing with the mother wolf’s cubs. In “The Log on H.MLS. 
St. George” you shall find a vivid description of a Dervish 
dance in Algiers; and in almost any one of them you shall 
meet intercalated remarks upon the wickedness of convents 
and monasteries, and the beauties of snipe-shooting. George 
Kingsley, so far as we can judge, held every passionate 
prejudice of his brother Charles, and held it with a re- 
doubled fervour; whether it related to the iniquities of Rome 
or the virtues of a Scandinavian stock. They are very 
useful prejudices to go through life with, but one woulc 
sooner talk about his views on snipe-shooting. The diffasior 
of this admirable bird—whose ‘‘skape! skape!” George 
Kingsley preferred (and said so) to the music of nightingales 
—isa manifest sign of the kindness to the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Wherever Englishmen go they find snipe to shoot, among a 
population not worthy of their advantages. Dr. Kingsley 
plainly thought meanly of the people of Lisbon, because they 
left the snipe undisturbed in the adjoining pumpkin-fields, 
But the crown and cream of his experiences was at the 
Fountain of Cyane in Sicily, where he wandered— 

“Shooting snipe amidst magnificent tufts of papyrus and 
beds of the most exquisite wild narcissus--infinitely sweeter 
than the cultivated ones—and acres and acres of lovely sweet- 
scented purple iris, with the vultures soaring above us and the 
swallows skimming over our heads—and all this at Christmas- 
time.” 


This took place during a cruise on the Duke of St. Albion's 
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yacht. His travel had then confined itself to Earope, first in 
independent roaming as a student, then as private physician 
to various noblemen whose Scotch demesnes afforded bim 
at home the chance to gratify his love of sport. It was in 1867 
that he went with the Earl of Pembroke to the South Seas 
on the cruise recorded in that once popular book “ South Sea 
Bubbles, by the Farland the Doctor.” His later experiences 
in the Rocky Mountains were made in company with Lord 
Dunraven; and Miss Kingsley is able to demonstrate that he 
was equally willing to rough it under the tropics or in the 
frozen snows. In the North-West he foregathered with 
Colonel Cody (“ Buffalo Bill”), of whose picturesque appear- 
ance and romantic personality he left a glowing description. 
Bat there is no use in enumerating the subjects treated of 
in this fascinating book. Still, we cannot but mention a 
paper on “Certain Delusions of the North Britons,” which 
declares that the kilt, so far from being a national institution 
of the Highlander, is merely a garment invented for con- 
venience and decency by an Englishman named Rawlinson 
who had to employ Highlanders in or about the year 1728; 
and the remark, arising out of certain observations among 
the Maoris, that the only sure way to kill cannibalism among 
a people is to implant a healthy taste for alcohol. Will Miss 
Kingsley say how far this latter view is borne out by recent 
history in the Congo Free State? 





LORD PLAYFAIR OF ST. ANDREWS.* 


Lorp PLayrair did not oceupy a place in the front rank 
of Engiish men of science, nor was he a statesman of the first 
order. He might have made a name in science, but he early 
turned aside from his first love to devote himself to the 
application of science to the needs of society. The main 
purpose of his life, and he pursued it with untiring energy, 
was to ameliorate the condition of the people by means of the 
discoveries of science. He occupied, therefore, a separate 
place of his own in the history of the Victorian era, and many 
will welcome the biography, or autobiography, for the volume 
is mainly autobiographical, which has appeared under the 
skilful editorship of Sir Wemyss Reid. 

Lyon Playfair, although born in India, belonged to an 
old St. Andrews family, and he spent his early life in St. 
Andrews. He began life as a scientific chemist, having 
studied under Liebig in Giessen. Liebig appears to have 
treated him as a friend and equal rather than as a pupil, and 
at the request of Liebig, Playfair translated into English 
his master’s great work on agricultural chemistry. On his 
retarn to England Playfair was received with open arms by 
some of the most eminent men of science, who looked upon 
him as one destined to take a great place among scientific 
investigators. An incident which occurred in the year 1842 
shows how highly his powers were estimated by those who 
knew him. He bad been offered through Faraday a pro. 
fessorship in Canada; and he was on the point of accepting 
when an invitation reached him from Sir Robert Peel, to 
whom he was personally a stranger, asking him to pay him a 
visit at Drayton Manor, After they had bad some conversation, 
the Prime Minister informed his surprised and gratified 
guest that a number of men of science had expressed to him 
their great regret that he was about to accept a Colonial 
appointment, and he tendered to him a memorandum to the 
effect that if he would abandon the idea of going to America, 
he would make it his duty to obtain employment for him in 
England. Playfair was accordingly appointed Lecturer at 
the School of Mines, but he was also constantly employed on 
Royal Commissions, and on special inquiries on behalf of 
the Government. The most miscellaneous subjects were 
entrusted to him,—questions of public health, of manufactures, 
and of education; he also reported on the potato disease, 
and his Report did something to bring about the change 
in Peel’s policy which led to the repeal of the Corn-laws. 
Playfair gained an extraordinary influence over the statesmen 
who consulted him, which he owed partly to his remarkable 
power of making scientific subjects plain to unscientific 
minds, partly to a good-bumoured imperiousness which 
enabled him to get things done in spite of opposition. 
Among the subjects entrusted to him was the sanitary con- 
dition of Buckingham Palace, and his description of the 
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. . . . . Wii 
manner in which he got sanitation introduced into the Royal 
residence is an amusing illustration of his modes of ection i 


“Unfortunately, my reputation as an inquirer into publ; 
questions continually interfered with my scientific smal fo 
there was scarcely a month in which the Government did “a 
demand my services. On arriving in London the first dema a 
made upou me was to report on the state of Buckingham Pal. 
The inquiry was specially important, as it involved the health 
of the Queen and her young family. The condition of the Palace 
was then so bad that the Government never dared to publish a 
report. At that time a great maia sewer ran through the cour; 
yard, and the whole Palace was in untrapped connection with Pe 
To illustrate this I painted a small room on the basement with 
white lead, and showed that it was blackened next morniyy 
The kitchens were furnished with batteries of charcoal fires wit). 
out flues, and the fumes went up to the royal nurseries, " 0 
prove this, I mixed pounded pastilles with gunpowder, and 
exploded the mixture in the kitchens. The smel! of the pastilles 
pervaded the whole house, and brought down, as I wished the 
high court officials to see what was the matter. The architect 
was immediately called upon to prepare plans for putting 
Buckingham Palace into a proper condition, at a considerably 
outlay, and although Parliament tried to get my report, it was 
considered too frank and brutal for production, as I treated 
the sanitary condition of the Palace just as I would have dong 
that of any other house. However, the evils were remedied,” 

In 1850 the great opportunity of Playfair’s life came to him, 
He was introduced by Peel to the Prince Consort, and wag 
appointed Special Commissioner of the Great Exhibition. 
His knowledge and his abounding energy made his services 
invaluable, and be became henceforth a trusted counsellor of 
the Prince Consort, and throughout his life, he enjoyed 
the special favour of the Queen and the Royal Family, 
He had few of the qualities which are usualiy associated 
with the character of the courtier; for he never hesitated to 
oppose the ideas of his Royal friends when they seemed 
to him erroneous or un practical. It is, however, an honour: 
able feature in our English Court that plain-speaking and 
trath-telling men are always more welcome there than silken. 
tongued flatterers. Inthe year 1858 Playfair was appointed 
to the Professorship of Chemistry in the University of 
fidinburgh,—a post which he held for ten years. In 1868 he 
returned to London as Member of Parliament for the 
Universities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews, As he wasa 
University Member, and many of his supporters were Con. 
servatives, Playfair, although an advanced Liberal, devoted 
his attention mainly to neutral subjects, such as education 
and social reform. He came into open conflict with Mr 
Gladstone over the ill-fated University Bill for Ireland, and 
in the course of the debate he anticipated Bismarck’s epigram 
about Ultramontanism and Communism, “U]tramontanism,” 
he gaid, “is ecclesiastical Communism. Communism is the 
reduction of property to a common level, and Ultramontanism 
is the reduction of religious spirit and intellectual thought to 
a common level.” Playfair’s career in Parliament was usefal 
rather than brilliant, although for a short period he was Post: 
master-General, and during another short term Presidentof the 
Council; he was also Deputy-Speaker and Chairman of Com- 
mittees when Irish obstruction was at its height. Daring 
that period he gained naturally more opprobrium than 
popularity, but it is pleasant to be told, for it is an evidence 
of how little personal rancour there often is behind furions 
Parliamentary fights, that the men whom he had suspended 
expressed to him by private letters on his resignation of the 
office, their entire confidence in his impartiality, It was out- 
side Parliament rather than in the House that Playfair 
served the country most efficiently, His addresses to learned 
societies and to popular audiences on subjects connected with 
the public health and technical education often made a pro 
found impression, and led to important changes, Always 
accurate, they were also simple and picturesque; statesmen 
and manufacturers alike were inspired with confidence by his 
sane and reasonable proposals. His successor in the Chair of 
Chemistry in Edinburgh, Professor Crum-Brown, thus speaks 
of the results of Playfair’s public work :— 

« Playfair had a truly scientific mind and was always busy; and 
yet we do not find a great deal of original scientific work recorded 
under his name in the ‘Koyal Society Catalogue of Scientific 
Papers.’ His work lay mostly in another direction, and as he 
belonged not only to the world of science, but also to that of 
practical business, he was specially fitted to act as an interpreter 
between them. Such an interpreter is needed. The man of 
science does not always know what the business man wants, and 
the business man often does not understand what the man of 





science tells him. Such services are, perhaps, appreciated more 
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no one can now tell—incidentally in the course of the investi- 
gations of the numerous Commissions of which he was a mannan. 
As Playfair went everywhere and knew every one, his auto- 
biography contains many interesting conversations with 
distinguished persons, and not a few amusing anecdotes. 
It is not, however, disfigured by a single ill-natured remark, 
nor by any of those indiscreet betrayals of private con- 
fidence which are too common in such works, The only 
sentence which excites, although it does not gratify, malicious 
curiosity, is one in a note, from Earl Granville, who writes 
that Lord Hartington’s position as Leader of the House of 
Commons would be made more difficult “ by ——’s restless 
ambition.” 

While the frank self-revelations in Playfair’s autobiography 

are on the whole very pleasing, it must be confessed that they 
contain occasional traces of what we must be allowed to call 
moral shallowness. His complacency in his own work is so 
entire that one 1s forced to the conclusion that he never made 
a mistake, or, at all events, never knew that he made one. He 
does not seem to have experienced an hour of sorrow or 
despondency during the whole of his busy useful life. And his 
cures for the ills of society, excellent as they were, do not 
quite go to the root of the matter. Fresh air, pure water: 
and plenty of soap are good, but they will not do everything. 
It is perhaps, however, ungrateful to caricature the onesided- 
ness which rendered Playfair all the more powerfal as a 
preacher of the gospel of sanitation. He confesses on one 
occasion that ke was a poor hand at giving spiritual consola- 
tion. We regret the importance he seems to have attributed 
to titles and orders as fitting rewards for scientific eminence. 
It may be well tocall men of science to the House of Lords, 
so that the nation may benefit by their knowledge and 
experience; but it would be an evil day for science did men 
of science come to regard peerages and orders as their chief 
recompense. Playfair invented a substance by means of 
which he believed it would be possible, if it were introduced 
into the midships of a hostile vessel, so to poison the air that 
the men would have to leave the guns to save their lives. 
The eminent naval officers to whom the invention was referred 
refused to employ it, on the ground that it was similar to the 
poisoning of the wells of an enemy in time of war. Playfair 
could not understand their scruples; but surely they were 
right. The Middle Ages left one great legacy to the after- 
world when it tanght that certain rules of chivalry and of 
compassion should be observed in war. The modern world 
must not allow the chemist and the machinist to destroy this 
precious legacy, which distinguishes Christian from pagan 
warfare, 





A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH AR MY.* 

Mr. Fortescuz has chosen a very opportune moment to 
produce his first instalment of a large book on a great 
subject, Recent events have concentrated almost the whole 
of public interest. upon our soldiers and landed sailors, and 
this particular stimulus will no doubt react upon the world 
of ordinary readers, and set them inquiring into the ante- 
cedents of the regiments which are displaying their valour in 
maintaining or enlarging our Empire. It is often discussed 
whether the British are at heart a warlike, or a pacific, 
people. Perhaps the composite nature of that people makes 
it hard to give a categorical answer. The Highlanders 
certainly were, and probably are, warlike in temper; so are 
the Irish, whose quarrelsome propensities find an admirable 
outlet in soldiering. The stolid Briton, who is the most 
dogged and dangerous fighting man of them all, when he is 
roused, is probably also the most pacific by nature. Yet 
even he, without his determined bravery, could never have 
founded the British Empire. On this point Mr. Fortescue’s 
mind is perfectly made up :— ; 
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“Much, doubtless,” he says, “ besides the creation of a standing 

army, dates from the Great Rebellion, though few things are more 
important in our history, unless indeed it be the cant which 
denies its importance. The bare thought of militarism or the 
military spirit is supposed to be unendurable to Englishmen. 
As if a nation had ever risen to great empire that did not 
possess the military spirit, and as if England herself had not won 
her vast dominions by the sword. We are accustomed to speak 
of our rule as an earnest for the eternal furtherance of civilisa- 
tion ; but we try to conceal the fact that the first step to empire 
is conquest. It is because we are a fighting people that we have 
risen to greatness, and it is as a fighting people that we stand or 
fall. Arms rule the world; and war, the supreme test of moral 
and physical greatness, remains eternally the touchstone of 
nations.” 
The full discussion of this statement, which, though it 
may be true, is certainly not the whole truth, would lead 
us away from a review into a controversy, nor are 
we disposed to quarrel with a historian of the Army, 
even though he be a civilian, for his very pardonable 
prejadice. Indeed, his great griefs in narrating the annals of 
our forces are the constant interference or control exercised 
by ignorant or malevolent civilians,—stupid Parliaments, 
and still more stupid Secretaries at War. He deplores the 
subordination of the Army to a civilian official, and seems to 
regret the fact that the first Secretary, who was actually 
killed beside his general in action, should have been the last 
to suffer that misfortune. Those were nervous days, when 
the cedant arma toge was no @ + picable sentiment, and when 
the tyranny of a pampered soldiery became intolerable to 
those whose peaceful industry supported the State; and if in 
England, as in some other countries, this apprehension has 
outlived its reasonable time, and our soldiers have been 
treated with shocking harshness and ingratitude by the 
State, they may console themselves with the strong loyalty 
and unswerving admiration they command from the young 
of both sexes, and indeed from all men and women not 
debauched by theories. For courage is the most attractive 
of all moral qualities, and therefore the profession which 
affords the most public scope for this quality must always be 
popular. 

The book is intended for the intelligent public, rather than 
for specialists, and we shall therefore criticise it from that 
standpoint, though here and there we find something which 
even an amateur could correct. Thus the author makes the 
rise of the Spanish infantry subsequent to that of the Swiss, 

and the first important Spanish victory over them in 1496 the 
beginning of the temporary supremacy of Spanish infantry. 
It is, however, no obscure fact in the history of the Middle 
Ages that the infantry of the Grand Catalan Company 
destroyed the Frankish chivalry of Greece on the field of 
Orchomenos in 1310. 

It may be asked what this has to say to the history of the 
British Army, and here we come upon the greatest difficulty 
with which our author had to contend. The systems of 
foreign nations could not but react upon ours, just as ours 
acted upon them, and down to the stupid imitation of 
German uniforms in our own day, the habit of copying the 
externals of a successfal military system has been the con- 
stant vice of our military reformers. Hence a consideration 
of external influences could not be avoided by Mr. Fortescue. 
So likewise the relations of the State to the Army, and the 
internal organisation of the Army, require constant excur- 
sions into the field of politics, He is well aware that in the 
selection from his myriad topics he is not likely to satisfy his 
critics, nor will we cavil at his selection. But we may express 
our subjective opinion, that while he deliberately omits some 
campaigns, because they have been (he says) adequately 
handled by Macaulay, he gives us a great deal of the foreign 
politics which led to the declaration of wars, ‘This latter 
topic does not belong to the history of the Army. The 
estimates of individual character, with which the book 
abounds, are not go irrelevant, and add much to its interest, 
but still we should far rather have bad an account of 
Cromwell’s battle of Worcester than the account, however 
picturesque, of the pompous faneral of Marlborough. 

Probably the best chapter in the two volumes is that on 
Cromwell and his reorganisation of the Army on the New 
Model, though we cannot but think the author has hardly laid 
sufficient stress on the superiority of heavy cavalry, if well in 
hand, to any infantry at that moment. The whole history of 
the art of war consists of oscillations between the supremacy 
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of cavalry and that of infantry, of the puwers of defence and 
those of attack. Cromwell solved the former problem in his 
own time just as Alexander the Great had solved it long before, 
It is not generally appreciated that the knights in the earliest 
British battles were practically mounted infantry, who left 
their horses in the rear, and fonght on foot with their men- 
at-arms around them. Mr. Fortescue points out how strong 
a bond of union this produced between the higher and lower 
classes; and in accordance with this peculiarity there is a 
very clear account of the battles of the Black Prince, and the 
causes of his great success. But of these causes there is one 
which runs all through the book, and dominates in the im- 
pression left when we lay it down. It is that the quality of 
the soldiers has won nine-tenths of our victories, and the 
guality of the generals the rest. Time after time the valour 
of the men has made good the blunders of the leaders ; time 
after time the leaders who really possessed genius fought 
actions which they dared not attempt without absolute confi- 
dence that their troops would not flinch. The murderous 
nature of these conflicts makes the reader smile with 
astonishment at the Indicrous talk of bloody days and 
heavy losses during the present war in the Transvaal. 
Not only in England’s great battles, but in most of 
the lesser fights recorded in these volumes, the loss 
of the British, even when victorious, was greater in one 
day than the whole sum of killed, wounded, and prisoners 
since the Boer War began. A recent writer in the Zimes has 
endeavoured, by quoting figures concerning the British battles 
during this century, to stop the nonsense talked and written 
about our losses, by showing that whereas at the severest 
action fought (up to December 10th) Lord Methuen lost 73 per 
cent. of his force in casualties of all kinds, the bloody battles 
of the century cost us from 31 per cent. (Inkerman) to 48 per 
cent. (Albnera) of the men engaged. A review of the earlier 
conflicts which Mr. Fortescue narrates confirms this sober 
statement. He does not, indeed, tell us directly how many 
thousands of British were engaged in three of the poly- 
national armies, though he enumerates the regiments. But 
the English contingents during the wars of William III, of 
Marlborough, of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, were never 
large, and yet we hear of 70 Lieutenants killed in Churchill’s 
brigade at Steenkirk, while the victorious French lost 620 
officers killed and wounded. The total number of killed 
and wounded on both sides was over 6,000. And this 
was by no means an extraordinary case. Take the very 
next battle in the book, that of Linden. The Allies 
lost abont 12,000 in casualties, the 19 British battalions 
losing 133 officers. These were unsuccessful battles, but at 
Blenheim we lost 670 killed and 1,500 wounded; at Mal. 
plaquet, out of 20 battalions, 1,900 men, and so on. The 
conclusion would be forced upon us that the older fighting at 
close range with clumsy guns was far more bloody than the 
work of our modern weapons of precision at enormous 
distances, did we not remember the days around Metz and 
Plevna. 


It seems almost barbarous to occupy ourselves with these 
annals of butchery, but it is an undeniable fact that from the 
days of Homer’s Iliad to our own, descriptions of battles 
and details of fighting have a permanent fascination for the 
mass of readers. Manifestations of martial spirit, from 
brute courage to lofty heroism, will never cease to excite ad- 
miration, though it is given to few to attain the very summit 
of splendour which we feel in the dying Nelson’s “ Anchor, 
Hardy, anchor,” or in Wolfe’s earnest order with his latest 
breath to seize the bridge over Charles River and cut off the 
French retreat. Even the very hand of death upon them 
could not chill the loyalty of these unconquerable souls, It 
is but last year that a commanding officer in our North-West 
Indian “tumult,” when mortally wounded, had himself held 
upon his horse, and died in the saddle directing the retreat 
of his surprised and hard-pressed men. Such heroism sheds 
about it a lustre that blinds us to all general considerations. 


It is therefore not the smallest of Mr. Fortescue’s merits 
that while giving due honour to these flashes of splendour, he 
recalls our attention to the solid greatness of obscurer men. 
He shows us that it was not Wolfe, but Amherst, with his 
genins fororganisation, who conquered the French in Canada. 
He shows us that while all of ns know of the daring snecesses 


Ferdinand of Branswick that occupied the French on thei 
frontiers and prevented them from overwhelming either Olin 
or Wolfe in the Colonies. He tells us of forgotten British 
valour at Dettingen, Fontenoy, Namur, and a dozen other 
struggles in Flanders, that “ Mars’ orchestra” of Norther 
Europe. But there are few lands, and few centuries since 
the duys of Harold, which do not witness to the great quali. 
ties of British infantry. 


We need not criticise the style in which the author 
clothes his very laborious researches. He is well-known to 
the public in his fascinating Story of a Red Deer, and in 
his history of a noble regiment. In the present volumes his 
difficulty has been to compress his narrative within moderate 
limits, and he would have wrestled with it more successfully 
if he had laid before him a stricter definition of his subject, 
and so excluded much matter which, if not positively irrele. 
vant, is certainly superfluous. But for all that he has given 
us a most useful and interesting book, and we wish him good 
speed in the rest of his labour. 





JAMES HOGG AND HIS SCOTCH CONTEM. 
PORARIES.* 


Few contributors to the excellent, and in many respects 
valuable, “Famous Scots Series” of biographies have exhibited 
so easy 2 command of a gracefal style as Sir George Douglas; 
none has shown so fine an appreciation of true literary 
economy, or such an understanding of the comparatire 
(intellectual) heights of eminent men. In his excellent 
Blackwood Group he disposed of quite a number of writers 
who made a considerable noise in their day, and at least two 
of whom, Miss Ferrier and John Galt, are assured of 
immortality, in a thin volume. He is equally economical and 
concise in his new contribution to the same series, It 
includes not only Hogg (of whose “ Kilmeny” Mr. George 
Saintsbury—that was, however, before he became a Scotch 
professor—wrote that it is “such poetry as, to take Hogy’s 
contemporaries only, there is none in Rogers or Crabbe, 
little, I fear, in Southey, and not much in Moore”) 
Besides, Sir George Douglas treats of the very best of the 
numerous second Burnses that Scotland has produced of 
late,— William Motherwell, whose “Jeanie Morrison,” with its 
many beauties, but equally many inequalities, makes one 
regret that he perished in his prime; the luckless Robert 
Tannahill, whose “lilt” is affirmed by many critics to be 
superior to his master’s; and William Thom, whose “ Mither. 
less Bairn” is perhaps the most realistic picture of sodden 
Scotch misery, tempered, however, by Scotch religion, to 
be found in the language. The only complaint to be made 
of this volume, indeed, is the rare one of over-compression. 
Thus more detailed notice should have been given of Hogg’s 
prose works, and, in particular, of the Private Memoirs 
and Confessions of a Justified Sinner, in respect of which Sir 
George Douglas is amply justified in maintaining, on both 
external and internal evidence, that Lockhart had no part in 
its authorship. He, indeed, says that “by its success the 
Gil Martin of the Justified Sinner ranks as a unique attempt 
in our literature to incarnate the Fiend amidst realistic sur- 
roundings.” But the Justified Sinner as a whole stamps 
Hogg as in reality the Scottish Poe. Then Sir George con- 
siders Tannahill a really considerable song-writer, even 
although his songs “abuse the ‘ pathetic fallacy,’ and are dis- 
figured by passages in the stiff eighteenth-century manner.” 
Would it not have been more to the point if he bad justified 
this view by quotations from Gloomy Winter and The Flower 
of Dunblane. which, we are told, “ will live as long as the 
Scots tongue,” instead of giving the general estimate of 
Motherwell ? 

On the whole, however, this volume deals adequately as 
well as justly with Hogg and his contemporaries in Scotland. 
Its author is, of course, perfectly justified in giving the lion’s 
share of his space to the Ettrick Shepherd. He was a much more 
important personality than Tannahill, Motherwell, or Thom, 
and his life was much fuller of incident really worth recording. 
Motherwell was a busy official and journalist, who threw off 
a few poems and collaborated with Hogg in an edition of 
Burns, and though of neither Tannahill nor of Thom can it 
be said, as Arnold said of their common master in Scottish 
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was “a beast with gleams,” yet one feels in 
stories that they contributed so much to the 
misery of their lives by their own weaknesses that their 
depressing careers do not call for lengthy treatment. The 
case of Hogg is different. He led a full, a varied, and—from 
the literary point of view—a_ tolerably long life; he had 
reached the fair age of sixty-five when he died. He was in 
succession a shepherd, an editor, a land agent, and a farmer. 
His worldly success was not great; indeed, his farming was 
not much more fortunate than Burns's. But even his 
failures brought out both the goodness of his heart and the 
versatility of talents which very nearly amounted to genius. 
Then he was on terms of intimacy with the most eminent 
literary Scotsmen of his time,—Scott, Lockhart, and Wilson. 
Careful criticism must decline to accept in fall either the 
estimate of Hogg which was passed by himself, or that which 
during his lifetime and immediately after his death was uttered 
by the more extravagant of hisadmirers. He told Scott that he 
was the “ King of the Mountain and Fairy” school of poetry. 
This will hardly be accepted nowadays as true of Hogg’s 
own Scotland even by those who are disposed to do ample 
justice to“ Kilmeny.” Nor will he be accepted as the second 
of Scotch poets, In true racial “ grit” he is greatly inferior to 
Dunbar,and even to Robert Fergusson and Allan Ramsay. But 
he was the ablest of Burns’s successors, although Mr. Henley 
js probably correct in saying that the author of “Tam o’ 
Shanter”—it was this masterpiece that set Hogg’s brain on 
fire with ambition—is specially notable in literature for having 
written the brilliant closing chapter of genuinely Scottish 
poetry. Sir George Douglas hits the happy medium between 
the extreme eulogists and the extreme depreciators of Hogg. 
He has truth as well as sympathetic kindliness on his side 
when he says :—= 


verse, that be 
reading their 


“ Hogg’s songs lack the passion and rich humour of the best 
of Burns’s; neither have they the pathos or the artistic finish of 
those of Lady Nairne, yet the best among them—When the Kye 
Comes Hame, or inspired by the poet’s Jacobite researches, Cam 
ye by Athol, and Flora MacDonald’s Farewell—have won and 
kept a place side by side with the above in the hearts and 
memories of the Scottish people. And this is a far surer and 
truer immortality than any to be conferred by critics or 
academies. On the other hand, Hogg’s epics or metrical 
romances have no structural in<piration, and are failures and 
forgotten. It is by the most popular of his songs, then, by two 
or three of the tales of The Queen’s Wake, and by the best of the 
prose tales that Hogg’s name lives. In these prose tales he has 
incorporated the whole body of the floating popular mythology 
of Scotland—a fact which, should the day ever come when the 
stories fail to charm as stories, will still command for them the 
regard of students of history and folk-lore.” 


Sir George is equally discriminating when he comes to 
deal with Hogy’s character and conduct. There can be no 
doubt that recent writers on this subject, notably Mrs. 
Oliphant, have tended to damage the public appreciation of 
Hogg. One is too prone to think of him as the baffoon, 
egotist, and inordinate drinker of the Voetes, and the under- 
bred peasant,—quite lacking in Burns’s “distinction,”—who 
according to Lockhart put up his feet on the sofa in Lady 
Scott’s drawing-room, and, by an amusing crescendo of 
familiarities, reached the stage of addressing his host and 
hostess as “ Wattie” and “Charlotte.” Sir George Douglas 
reminds us that Hogg’s widow was very indignant at the 
Portrait presented of her husband in the Woctes, that Lockhart 
Was quite young when the celebrated interview took place 
between Scott and Hogg, and could hardly resist the tempta- 
tion of telling ‘a good story,” and that Hogg himself made 
a sort of apology for his gaucheries. On the other hand, there 
18 no doubt whatever that Hogy had what the Scotch describe 
as “a gude conceit o’ himself,” that his manners were 
Cccasionally at least, plain to aggressiveness, and that 
although he was not, for his time, a hard drinker, he was as 
Partial to good living as Wilson himself, Sir George is 
farther quite correct when he says that “in Hogg side by side 
with so mach that was simple-hearted, good-natured, loveable, 
side by side also with what we may almost describe as a blind 
Upward aspiration—there was undeniably a certain tendency 
to loudness, a certain self-complacency which when it ceased 
to be naif became tiresome.” All things considered, however, 
Hogg was a more “ genuine” man, and is more certain of 


‘mmortality for the best of bis work, than either Lockhart or | 
Wilson, and we may echo the words of his latest biographer 
in thinking well of “the self-made man-of-letters walking with 
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credit and circumspection alike amid the sloughs of failure 
and the pit-falls of success, winning and holding the love and 
respect of such a man as Walter Scott,” and of “the tuneful 
minstrel and cunning story-teller of the pastoral tales of 
Ettrick and Yarrow.” 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

Mr. SULLIVAN, if we are not mistaken, is the author of that 
clever series of illustrated satirical studies which originally 
came out in one of the comic papers, The British Work- 
man, by One Who Dishelieves in Him, in other words, he 
belongs to the class of humorists—Hood, Doyle, and 
Mr. Gilbert at once recur to the mind as, perhaps, most 
conspicuous examples—who have united in their own person 
the gifts of literary and pictorial expression. The balance 
of efficiency is rarely held between pen and pencil, for 
while in the case of Thackeray and Lover the former over- 
shadows the latter, the réles are reversed in that of the 
late Mr. du Manrier. In the present instance, however, 
where the literary ambitions of the writer are unpre- 
tending and his draughtsmanship is decidedly above the 
average, the resalts approximate to an equilibrium, and are 
extremely amusing to boot. No more effectual antidote to 
the prevalent depression has been given to the world in a 
literary form this winter than these Queer-Side Stories. 
They are not as witty as “ Mr. Dooley’s” sketches, but they 
have the great advantage of being non-political, or, to speak 
more accurately, they presuppose no familiarity with the 
course of recent history or the technicalities of public life. 
The author’s attitude is detached, and his method fantastic, 
Sometimes, as in “Story of the King’s Idea,” he adopts 
the general plan of the fable, though his setting and 
dialogue is up-to-date. The same remark applies to 
“The Identity of Mr. Push,” a grotesque satire on those 
prosperous impostors who owe their success to the services of 
a “ghost,” kept discreetly in the background. The exploits 
in “ precipitation ” of Mr. Moozeby show Mr. Sullivan’s skill 
in the logical conduct to ridiculous conclusions of the extreme 
claims of Esoteric Buddhists, just asin “The Man with a 
Malady” the disadvantages of accurate foreknowledge are 
whimsically illustrated in connection with the gambling 
tables of Monte Carlo, “The Judge’s Penance” is a really 
admirable satire in the Gilbertian vein on misplaced leniency, 
while an unexpected touch of grimness is revealed in the 
story of “The Unbelievers’ Clab.” But we like Mr. Sullivan 
best of all when he is frankly and audaciously extravagant, 
as in the ludicrous fantasia entitled “Mr. Hay,” a story of 
the last of the Centaurs, in whom the conflict between the 
homan and equine portions of his individuality, when com- 
fronted by the opportunities of modern life, lead to a 
succession of delightfully comic episodes, The illustrations, 
particularly the silhouettes interpersed in the text, greatly 
add to the diversion of the reader. 


The Lost Continent introduces us to Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne in 
quite a new light. Hitherto known as one of the ablest 
exploiters of adventurous modernity, he now appears in 
the guise of a prehistoric peep-showman. The lost continent 
is that of Atlantis, and the narrator, to whom he somewhat 
andacionsly gives the name of Dencalion, is a governor of 
Yucatan summoned home after twenty years’ absence to the 
capital, where he finds the throne filled filled by an amazing 
female usurper named Phorenice, a human tigress of wonder- 
ful beautiful and ferocity. The love interest comes in with 
Deucalion’s tem porary surrender to the magnetic personality 
of the Queen, who leaves no weapon unused in her unscrupu- 
lous attempt to detach him from his allegiance to the noble 
Nais, with whom, miraculously restored to life after a nine 
years’ trance,—she had been buried alive by Phorenice,—he 
escapes from the Delage. The narrative bristles with wonders 
and horrors, strange rites and savage conflicts,and Mr. Cuteliffe 
Hyne makes great play with mammothbs and other monsters 





*® (1.) Queer-Side Stories. By Jas. F. Sullivan. With nume 
the Author. London: Downey and Co. [ts 

Cutcliffe Hyne. London: Hutchinson and Co. 
By Halliwell Sutcliffe. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
Crucifiz. By Edward S. Van Zile. London: 
Onora. By Kosa Mulholland. London : 
Broker. By Elsworth Donglass. 
Roya! Revenge. By Arthur c, P 
(8.) In London's Heart. By Geo R. 
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of the early prime. Bat he lacks the circumstantial touch 
in his handling of prehistoric man and beast, and, if well 
advised, will return to the sphere of red-hot actuality in which 
he has already distinguished himself. 


“A Romance” is a sub-title very loosely applied to 
modern novels, but there need be no ecavil about its 
application to Shameless Wayne. The dreariness of moor- 
land and wild down suffuses the whole atmosphere of the 
book and forms a: fitting background to the blood fend, 
which is Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe’s theme. As for the super- 
natural element, the phantom dog hardly strikes the 
reader as supernatural at all, so well does it blend with the 
wild narrative which the present writer has perased with un- 
flagging interest. At the end of the book it is somewhat 
strange to find that from start to finish no sort of hint has 
been vouchsafed as to the date of the story. But this, again, 
is qnite fitting. The vendetta between the Ratcliffes and the 
Waynes doubtless took place just at the time “when things 
of that sort did happen.” Ina justice to the chief character, 
Shameless Wayne himself, it must be said that his shameless- 
ness is a prehistoric event, and the cartain practically rises 
on his conversion into a hero who, considering the rough 
work set before him, might almost be called Blameless 
Wayne. The Capulet and Montagu affection between him 
and Janet Ratcliffe gives a further touch of interest to a very 
fasciuating book. 

The dismay of the reader on finding that the first words of 
With Sword and Cruetjix concern “ Louis le Grand” is 
quickly turned to relief on speedily learning that the loyai 
subjects of Le Grand Monargue are discussing his character 
on the banks of the Mississippi. The sequel proves to be a 
stirring ‘ backwoods” story of the seventeenth century, in 
which Frenchmen, Spaniards, and Indians of many different 
tribes are all entrusted with interesting rdles. Louis de 
Sancerre, the hero, is an attractive French gallant, endowed 
with true French vivacity, bravery, and good humour. 
Altogether the story, while not pretending to any special 
subtlety, is breezily interesting, and at moments really 
exciting. 

Onora is a very Irish novel, beginning with an eviction and 
ehding with an act of extraordinary generosity on the part of 
one Irish woman towards another. The story lacks neither 
in interest nor literary skill, and the figure of the “ gombeen 
man” is properly lurid. Politics are not intruded, but the 
reader is left with a very distinct impression that the author 
does not condemn the Land League, and dislikes Saxon 
institutions. 


“Old Nile” is conspicuously absent from Pharaoh’s 
Broker, which deals with an expedition to Mars undertaken 
by a man of science and a Chicago man of business, The 
man of science has invented a machine for, in grossly un- 
scientific language, turning the law of gravity upside down 
or inside out, and using the force alternately to repel and 
attract. Arrived safely at Mars, Mr. Douglass hits on the 
ingenious notion that the history of the earth is being 
worked out on each planet, and that on Mars they have just 
got to the time of Pharaoh and Jacob, Mr. Douglass, though 
he has very clever ideas, bas not Mr. Wells’s circumstantial 
skill in convincing his readers. However, lovers of pseudo- 
scientific fiction will find a good deal to amuse them in the 
book. 


In A Royal Revenge we do have the ancient Egypt, and 
revel in underground halls and mysterious lore. But some- 
how the result is not very interesting. It requires a good 
deal to call up the ancient Egyptian to interesting life, and 
Mr. Preston, though he makes a meritorious and elaborate 
attempt, can hardly be credited with success. 

As a substitute for witnessing one of Mr. G. R. Sims’s 
melodramas on the Adelphi boards, we can cordially recom- 
mend the perusal of Jn London’s Heart. It is true that the 
antecedents of the sorely tried Stephen Alison are rather 
more dubious than would be deemed admissible in a stage 
hero, and the plot is, perhaps, too complicated to lend itself 
to stage representation. Otherwise the story, in regard to 
treatment and characterisation, reproduces the familiar 
features of modern sensational melodrama with considerable 
exactitude. The choleric retired officer, the benevolent detec- 
tive, the little slavey (the latest of the innumerable successors 


‘ i 
of the “ Marchioness”), the Jew moneylender, the swing 
tarfite, the brainless Peer (Lord Verisopht brought dine 
date)—they are all well-known puppets, and Mr, Sims win 
them dance with the utmost agility. But it wonld be ion, 
not to notice the real ingenuity of the plot—the cireamstane, 
in which Stephen assumes the identity of his dead ini, 
brother are truly exciting—or the evidences of cation 
knowledge of London life, which redeem the conventional 
of the narrative. For ourselves, we confess to having roa; 
the book right through and most of those who take it up til 
do the same. d 


Miss Warden in A Very Rough Diancnd tells how g 
charming London girl—already engaged to a long-haired 
literary man—comes down to Kent on a visit to her oli 
schoolmates, and quarrels vehemently with their brother, 
plain man immersed in agricultural pursuits, with the aml 
sequel, The literary man commits a forgery; the agrical, 
turist, who has been disguising his passion underneath g 
bearskin of ineivility, plays the waiting game with yp, 
expected tact, and is rewarded by the hand of the fj, 
Londoner. The story is slight but amusing, and told with 
Miss Warden’s habitual fluency. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
—_——@—— 
THE PRAISE OF GARDENS, 

The Praise of Gardens. By Albert Forbes Sieveking, P¢4 
With Lllustrations. (J. M. Dentand Co. 7s. 6d net )—This isa noy 
edition of a book which appeared fourteen years ago. Its author 
claims for it that it was then “ almost a pioneer in the revival of 
old garden books.” Unfortunately, like many other collections, it 
presents its subject with somewhat bald directness, as there is np 
linking of the extracts with any original matter which shall 
guide the reader in the labyrinth of garden talk, good, bad, and 
indifferent. Mr. Sieveking, however, shows a painstaking indus 
try in carrying out his design. He takes us back to Ezyptian 
MS. (X{Xth Dynasty), to Solomon, Homer, Plato, Aristotle, 
the Plinys, Lucian, and other ancient sources. Then through 
early Christian and late pagan writers, he hurries us along into 
Medigval, Renaissance, and Tudor gardens; then through Eliza. 
bethan and Stuart gardens; forma) gardens of the seventeenth 
century, Persian, Japanese, Chinese, sentimental, landscape, and 
natural gardens; until the reader sinks exhausted in the gardens 
of the nineteenth century, and finds himself among the more 
familiar modern writers, such as Henry Bright, Alfred Austin, 
William Robinson, “ E. V. B.,” and a host of minor lights on this 
ever fascinating subject. Of course, in such a mass of selections 
there are many which we should like to quote for beauty and 
interest. A Chinese gardener, writing in the eleventh century, 
says :— Since the opening days of the T’ang dynasty it has been 
fashionable to admire the peony, but my favourite is the 
water:lily. How stainless it rises from its slimy bed. How 
modestly it reposes on the clear pool,—an emblem of purity 
and truth. In my opinion the chrysanthemum is the flower 
of retirement and culture; the peony the flower of rank 
and wealth; the water-lily the Lady Virtue Sans Pareille.” 
Another charming passage of a quite different type is t 
be found in John Lyly’s “Euphues,” where swains sad 
ladies discuss their favourite flowers. “Lady,” says Philetus, 
“of so many sweet floures to chuse the best it is harde,—but 
to tell my minde, of all floures I love a faire woman.” “ Indeede,’ 
quoth Flavia, “faire women sre set thicke, but they come up 
thinne ; and when they begin to budde, they are gathered a3 
though they wer blowne.” A witticism truly distinctive of the 
sixteenth century. In William Lawson’s book on “Orchard and 
Garden,” written in the early seventeenth century, there is 4 
delightful description of an orchard garden filled with choice 
fruit and singing birds, “a broode of nightingales, who with 
their several notes and tunes with a strong delightsome voyce, out 
of a weak body will beare you company night and day. Ske 
loves and lives in hots of wood in her heart.” How mysterious 
these “‘hots of wood” sound, and we also long to know what 
“feberries” are, which with “ raspberries, barberries, currens, and 
the roots of your trees powdred with strawberries” make your 
borders a pleasure to behold. The illustrations are chiefly plans 
of ancient gardens of note very interesting to the student, and 
there are some excellent reproductions of more modern pictures 
and photographs. 
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SPANISH LITERATURE. 

Spanish Literature in the England of the Tudors. By John 
Garrett Underhill. (Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d.)—The contents 
of this book give evidence of considerable learning and research ; 
but the manner in which the results are presented to the reader 
js deplorable. The work, we are told, “ has been undertaken as a 
thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Columbia 
University.” Whether this fact influenced the author, and made 
him think that a scholastic, pedantic style was the only one fitted 
for such a purpose, we cannot tell, but the effect is that the book 
reads like a bad translation from the German. Again and again 
we have to pause and ask,—What does this seutence mean ? 
New significance is given to common words, and at times 
it seems as if the author could not find the fit expression 
to convey his meaning. Thus in writing of the works of Luis 
de Granada he says: “ The non-theological character of these 
treatises recommended them to the adherents of opposing faiths.” 
Evidently what is meant is “non-polemical” or “non-con- 
troversial”; mystic theology, of which Luis de Granada is a 
noted exponent, is as much a branch of theology as dogmatic, 
moral, or natural theology. The word “movement” is used for 
“series.” We have phrases,—‘ resigned from,” “halted his 
career,” and others similar; sentences,—“but they did not 
originate the type the content for which they were able to 
supply.” Nor is the arrangemert at all superior to the style. 
‘The book is entitled Spanish Literature in the England of the 
Tudors, but practical and technical manuals of navigation, of 
military or medical art, which are not properly literature at all, 
are mixed up with theological works, voyages and history, 
pastoral poetry, and romances: works written by Spaniards 
in Latin, Spanish works known in England only through 
Italian or French translations, instead of being dealt with 
under distinct heads, are so confused together that the 
author contradicts, or appears to contradict, himself,—e.g., 
the note, p. 217, makes us ask, “ Did Rogers translate any- 
thing directly from the Spanish?” So the number of the few 
lyric verses translated differs at every reference. This lack of 
arrangement leads necessarily to repetition. Fortunately there 
is a good index, which can be used as a help whereby to thread 
one’s way through the tangle, yet even there we find no entry to 
the “Celestina” and its three translations. The work, with its 
bibliographical lists, and its biographical details of the authors 
mentioned, and of the society in which they moved, will be 
of value to the student, and will doubtless be frequently con- 
sulted; but, through faults of style and arrangement, the writer 
has made an attractive theme well-nigh as confused and unattrac- 
tive as possible, 








AN AMERICAN POET. 

Sonnets, and other Poems.—Lucifer: a Theological Tragedy. By 
George Santayana. (Stone, Chicago.)—These two volumes 
of verse, much admired on the other side of the Atlantic, combine 
certain qualities, which in their combination are unusual and 
almost unique. This might well be expected from a pure- 
blooded Castilian trained in Catholicism and a professor of philo- 
sophy in Harvard. The volumes contain the expression in 
beautiful English of a spirit alien to the general stream of 
English literature,—medieval, Latin, and in a certain sense 
scholastic, yet tinged with a close study of the Elizabethans and 
marked with a Shelleyan music of utterance. The philosophic 
side appears conspicuously in the sonnets,—and it may be 
remarked in passing that the greatest English poets have risen to 
philosophy in a rather unconscious manner, and without fully 
realising that they were working out any system of thought. 
But the following passage certainly conveys a deliberate expres- 
sion of a consciously philosophic view of things sub specie 
eternitatis :— 


“For long ago I taught my thoughts to run 
Where all the great things live that lived of yore, 
And in eternal quiet float and soar; 

There all my loves are gathered into one, 
Where change is not, nor parting any more, 
Nor revolution of the moon and sun.” 


The Catholic side, tempered with an Arnoldian melancholy, comes 
out best in this sonnet (XI.) :— 


* Deem not, because you see me in the press 
Of this world’s children run my fated race, 
That I blaspheme against a proffered grace, 
Or leave unlearned the love of holiness, 

I honour not that sanctity the less, 

Whose aureole illumnines not my face, 

But dare not tread the secret, holy place, 

To which the priest and prophet have access. 
For some are born to be beatified 

By anguish. and by grievous penance done; 
And some, to furnish forth the age’s pride, 
And to be praised of men beneath the sun: 
And some are born to stand perplexed aside 
From so much sorrow-of whom I am one.” 


Iucifer shows a further development of Mr, Santayana’s 
technique in verse-writing. His rhymes, arranged after the 
manner of the Giles Fletcher school, are as spontaneous as those 
of the great Elizabethans,—e.g., Spenser or Marlowe. His 
(probably Spanish) predilection for broad vowel sounds gives the 
Shelleyan melody to much of his verse. Indeed the whole scope of 
the Lucifer is curiously like the ‘Prometheus Unbound,” 
Lucifer standing for Prometheus as the advocate of justice 
against an unmoral universe. The appearance of Christ at the 
close of the poem is only one example of this affinity. It repre- 
sents the conflict of the Catholic, the Hellenic, and the modern 
spirit. Hermes, who represents Hellas, is not admitted to 
heaven, for he is too innocent and unruffled to have aught in 
common with Christians, though Lucifer asks of Christ :-— 


“Ts not thy bosom still the home of all, 
Is not the womb of night, by thy rays riven 
Fruitful by thee? Is not now every star 
A spark of thine own life’s incessant fire, 
And every wind, that sweeps the cosmic lyre 
An echo of thy heart-beats felt afar, 
A needful voice in thine eternal choir?” 


It would be useless to try to give any idea of this poem by 
quotations, Its most striking merit is the way in which tbe 
interest is sustained from first to last,—and only a Latin would 
achieve this in such a mould; “Piers Plowman” and the “ Faerie 
Queen” have dreary wastes in them. Here, then, we have for 
perhaps the first time in English literature the Latin aptitude 
for expressing an explicit philosophy of things in genuine poetry 
of a delicately chiselled kind,—the aptitude that belongs to the 
genius of Lucretius, Dante, Calderon, and which, in a less theo 
logical dress, is an essential quality of Victor Hugo. Thus Mr. 
Santayana’s work is undoubtedly a literary curiosity, but it is 
that and something more. 








THREE SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 

The Scicntific Memoirs of Thomas Henry Huzley. Vol. II. 
(Macmillan and Co. 30s. net.)—The second volume of Huxley’s 
technical papers, which are being given to the world by the 
pious care of Sir Michael Foster and Mr. Ray Lankester, 
deals with a very interesting period both in their author’s 
career and in the intellectual history of the century. The date 
of the memoirs now published range from 1857 to 1864, and so 
they cover the most lively period of the controversy which was 
excited by Darwin’s famous book on “The Origin of Species.” 
The greater number of these papers are too technical to be dis- 
cussed in our columns, though they will be welcomed by many 
besides students of palmontology and zoology, as testimony to a 
side of Huxley’s work which was unduly obscured by his particular 
eminence as a populariser, We prefer to point out that there are 
many passages in these papers so interesting that it is a great 
pity that they should remain buried in the pages of a book that 
can seldom find its way into the hands of the average cultivated 
reader. We would specially draw attention to the conclusion of 
the Friday evening discourse at the Royal Institution in which 
Huxley gave in his public adherence to the Darwinian theory 
and defined the duty of the scientific mind towards hypotheses 
which involved the question of man’s pedigree, in language as 
striking as any he ever used. We hope that, when the four 
volumes of “Scientific Memoirs” are completed, it will be found 
possible to publish a selection from them which the general 
reader may place beside the nine volumes of Huxley’s “Collected 
Essays.” 

Darwin and Darwinism, By P. Y. Alexander, M.A., LL.D. 
(John Bale, Sons, and Danielsson)—Dr. Alexander is behind 
the times. It is some years since the habit of attacking Darwinism 
on verbal and metaphysical grounds was abandoned as likely to 
lead nowhither. Dr. Hutcheson Stirling, whose mental attitude 
was not exactly a triumph of modernity, was perhaps the last 
reasoner on those linss who had any chance of being taken 
seriously. Dr. Alexander is not conspicuous for modesty: he 
says :— My little effort will show that, wherever I have paid 
special attention to any department of Natural History or 
Natural Science, I am apt to find Mr. Darwin at fault—more 
especially in his generalisations.” A writer who proceeds from 
this to talk of Darwin’s constant blunders, and his “ unjustifiable, 
short-sighted, partial, empty theorising,” is likely to produce a 
book either epoch-making or insignificant. We do not think that 
Dr. Alexander’s book is epoch-making. 


The Dvuturnal Theory of the Earth. By William Andrews. 
(Sampson Low and Co. 12s. 6d.)—This book isa singular example 
of misdirected ability and industry, after the fashion of the 
works of the people who try to prove that the earth is flat, and 
that perpetual motion is possible. Mr. Andrews, who was born 
in 1798, has been dead for some years, so that there is no reason 





for dwelling on the essential fallacy of his book, which is an 
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attempt to show that the phenomena of geology can all be ex- 
plained by a spiral motion of the Pole, completed (as far as we 
can make out) in about forty-two million years. The task of 
writing the book appears to have provided its author, who was 
an American stationer, with happy occupation throughout his 
life, so that it served one good end. It is a pity that its editor 
did not consult a competent physicist before publishing a work 
which involves the assumption, among many similar ones, that 
heat is a material body subject to gravitation. 








The Puritan as a Colonist and a Reformer. By Ezra Hoyt 
Byington. (Gay and Bird. 9s.)—Mr. Byington supplements 
with this volume a work published some three years ago under 
the title of “The Puritan in England and New England.” It 
seems a fair and candid account of the early period of New 
England history, and of various matters which are more or less 
cognate. We do not find ourselves always in agreement with the 
author. He gives a very glowing account of Jonathan Edwards, 
but is there not another side to the picture, and that a very lurid 
one? Did he not hold a very harsh doctrine of “ Reprobation” ? 
To his “ account of the conversion of a child about four years of 
age’? we should have applied another epithet than “ interest- 
ing.” On the much discussed question of Puritan toleration Mr. 
Byington holds the balance fairly. The New Englanders were 
not astolerant as they might have been. But who was in that 
age? As for the Quakers, they gave much provocation. The 
persecution of the Baptists was more of a gratuitous cruelty. But 
on the whole they were on the way to better principles, just as 
the Protestant Churches were, in spite of occasional lapses into old 


ways. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





{Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other jorms.] 





Natives Under the Transvaal Flag. By the Rev. John H. 
Bovill. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Bovill puts 
some matters of supreme importance very clearly. By Transvaal 
law no native may marry, he must live as a brute beast; he can- 
not own fixed property ; he cannot proceed in the Courts against 
a white man. And this is the Government which a large part of 
the Liberal party seeks to bolster up! That a Little Englander 
should look with prejudice and suspicion on his own countrymen 
abroad is strange enough ; but even granted that, why should he 
champion slavery ? 


An Echo of Greek Song. Englished by W. H. D. Rouse. (J.M. 
Dent and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Rouse has put some very good work 
into these versions. There are “ Love Poems,” perhaps the most 
numerous company, epitaphs, a composition in which the Greek 
genius was particularly haypy, and poems of humour and con- 
viviality. Whatever the subject, the translator’s taste and skill 
very seldom fail him. Here is one of the love poems (from 
Agathias) :— 

“The livelong night I mourn ; and when the day 
A moment's rest had brought, 
Cheep-cheeping swallows drive sweet sleep away, 
The tears start welling from my wakeful eyes: 
Again before my thought 
Flitting Rodanthe’s image seems to rise. 
Peace, envious chatterers, peace : it was not I 
Shore Philomela’s tongue; 
Mourn Itylus among the mountains—fly 
To the wild cave of Epops, thither wing 
And iet me rest, not long, 
Dreaming Rodanthe’s arms about me cling.” 
And here is an epitaph, the famous inscription which Simmias 
wrote for Sophocles :— 
“ Twine gently o'er his tomb, oh gently twine 
Ivy, with all that wealth of curling green, 
All round be roses blooming, and the vine 
Fling her soft tendrils and steep climbing screen. 
To him the Graces and the Muses brought 
Their honey—magic speech and lofty thought.” 


Loan Capital. By the Rev. E. Latham. (W. J. Squires, Woolwich, 
6d.)—Mr. Latham’s only way of getting over Deut. xxiii, 20: “Unto 
a stranger thou mayest lend upon usury” is to say that “the 
Jews were allowed to treat their Gentile neighbours unjustly’ 
This is amazing, especially when we remember the repeated in- 
junction “ not to vex or oppress the stranger,” because they them- 
selves “knew the heart of a stranger.’ The prohibition to lend 
to a countryman had a special reason; we all know what a curse 
the moneylender is to an agricultural people. When we come 
to the New Testament, things are changed. The Jews are a 


i . . ini 
indolent servant, who felt or imagined himself unfit to trade, is 
blamed for having done what, on Mr. Latham’s principles, he Pa, 
bound to do, hidden his talent in the ground. He is told that by 
ought to have put it on deposit—to use a modern phrase—gt the 
bankers. “And then,” says the Lord, “I might have gone and 
received” (éAday ey ekouoduny &v) “mine own with interest,” 
As for the theologians we concede them to Mr. Latham. They 
are on his side. But the necessities of modern life ar 
against him. When he attempts, for instance, to distin. 
guish hetween preference stock and debentures, allowing the 
one and forbidding the other, he is vexing the consciences of 
Christian people with impossible refinements. All loans are for. 
bidden. “It is not my purpose here to discuss the question of 
national or municipal debt,” says Mr. Latham. That is con. 
venient,—for him. But we should like to have his opinion, if hg 
is to be our ductor dubitantium, for the matter presses. If the 
Government wants to borrow £20,000,000 by issuing Consols, are 
we tolend it? Mr. Latham is surely bound to say “No.” He 
would forbid us to take debentures if the nation was building a 
railway; are we to take them when it is building a ship, making 
a battery of guns, or raising an army ? 


Tennyson as a Religious Teacher. By Charles F. G. Masterman, 
M.A, (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—This is a book of no common 
merit. Mr. Masterman is not content to take popularly accepted 
notions about the teaching of Tennyson, and to put them into 
his own words with such quotations as may seem to best suit 
his purpose. He examines the subject thoroughly, and points 
out where, as it seems to him, Tennyson fails. It would be going 
too far to say that Tennyson’s theology is simply Natural. But 
it can hardly be said to be the theology of Revelation. He does not 
rest his hope of immortality on the Resurrection, nor his expecta. 
tion of the deliverance of man on the Incarnation and the Atone. 
ment. This Mr. Masterman points out, while he does full justice 
to the definiteness and fervour with which the poet preached his 
faith. The “ Insignificance of Man,” “ Immortality,” “Evolution,” 
“Natural Theology,” and “Christianity ” are among the subjects 
of Mr. Masterman’s chapters. The first chapter is headed “ Yast. 
ness,” and deals with the subject of the poem bearing that name. 
May it not be urged that one answer to the difficulty of the in. 
significance of man is the possibility that human life may be the 
crown of all creative energy found only in one place of the whole 
cosmos ? 


A Handbook of Nursing. By M. N. Oxford. (Methuen and Co, 
3s. 6d.)—It is not quite clear what Miss Oxford, who is a Sister 
at Guy’s, has contributed to this volume. It consists of three 
sections, headed respectively, “Nursing,” “Surgical Lectures,” 
and “ Medical Lectures.” The matter of all was originally given 
in lectures to the probationer nurses at Guy's. Miss Oxford 
thanks Mr. Bellingham Smith and Dr. I. H. Bryant for per- 
mission to make use of their notes on surgical and medical 
matters respectively. In the nursing she makes no acknowledge: 
ment, and so, we presume, it is her own. This is the part which 
will be most useful to the ordinary reader. No sensible person 
in a serious case will attempt to take the part of a trained nurse; 
but there are numberless contingencies in which it is well to 
have some idea of what the trained nurse knows, or ought to 
know, thoroughly. Trained help cannot always be got; for 
influenza epidemics no possible supply can suffice, and it is not 
everybody who can afford it when itisavailable. No one, whether 
man or woman, but will learn something valuable from the first 
twelve chapters of this volume. We do not wish to depreciate 
the other sections, but they are for the nurse rather than for the 
outsider. 


Lady Nairne and Her Songs. By the Rev. G. Henderson. (A. 
Gardner. 2s.)—Lady Nairne was an Oliphant and a Jacobite by 
birth. Her grandfather was out in the 715, and her father in the 
45. Relatives and friends bought back the estate in 1753, and 
in 1766 Carolina Oliphant was born; her mother, by birth a 
Robertson of Strowan, being also a strong Jacobite by inheritance. 
Mr. Henderson, though a Free Church Minister, is apparently of 
the same persuasion, for he speaks of the “ King,” writing 4 
letter in 1783, which we find to bear the signature “ Charles RB.” 
Are there as many Free Church Jacobites? However this may 
be, we are much obliged to Mr. Henderson for a very nice little 
book, He gives us a sketch of Lady Nairne, her songs, and 
illustrations in the way of portraits. It is curious to see that 
Lady Nairne was not at all anxious to claim the authorship of 
what she wrote. It seemed below the dignity of a well-born lady. 


Old London Taverns. By Edward Callow. (Downey and 0o. 
6s.)—Mr. Callow, who made his first acquaintance with London 





mercantile people and our Lord recognises the situation. In the 
parable of the talents the successful traders are praised. The 


more than half a century ago, was set on his present task by 
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me statements of Mr. G. A, Sala. (He made a 
in doing so, as he frankly ye sehr for these 

: i uzzling.) He tells us of various taverns, 
ie, Po Se eee. as kindred topics of considerable 
i ie both new and old. He has done good service in 
at aot these facts, which have, indeed, a great ten- 
ma od forgotten or confused. From a literary point of 
~~ callection is too large. The story of a few of the most 
pies would have made, as far at least as the general reader is 
poe a more attractive book. ‘Ye Olde Cheshire Cheese’ 
‘3 parse the doyen of London taverns. Herrick speaks of the 
«Cheese? along with the ‘Triple Tun’ (no longer a tavern), in 
writing to Ben Jonson. This building, of course, perished in 
1 Pine put its successor has seen guests a3 famous,—Pope, 


correcting $0 
fresh mis'ake 


cone 


he Fire, 2 ‘ 
peti Samuel Johnson, Goldsmith, and in later days Charles 
aie Mark Lemon, and Thomas Hood. It remains much the 


came, though the ancient simplicity of its bill-of-fare has dis- 
appeared, “Mr, Callow’s book is one to be commended both for 
its text and its illustrations. 


Debrett’s House af Commons and Judicial Bench, 1900. (Dean 
and sons, 7s. 6d.)—This Directory is in its thirty-fourth year. 
It is ilustrated with armorial bearings, and contains a variety of 
information cognate to the subject with which it deals. Dod’s 
Parliamentary Companion (Whittaker and Co., 4s. Gd.), is almost 
aseptuagenarian. It has a very convenient shape, and gives all 
the information that one wishes to have in an accessible form. 
—The County Councils, Municipal Corporations, &c., Directory 
(Kelly's Directories) appears for the twenty-fourth time, and, 
of course, its scope and contents have been considerably enlarged 
since the first publication, The personnel of local bodies, whether 
urban or rural, is given, with other information, the most inter- 
esting of the miscellaneous being, perhaps, the rateable value. 





Seruons.—Words of Exhortation. By the Rev. W.C. E. New- 
bolt. (Longmans and Co. 6s.)—Canon Newholt’s sermons— 
twenty-three in number and preached on various occasions and 
various places are always to the point. Some of them are of 
fine quality, the last, for instance, “ The Three Hundred Men that 
Lapped,” preached at the anniversary of the Church Guilds Union. 
Sometimes we could wish for a different expression. To speak of 
spiritual death becoming eternal (p. 239) is surely wrong. It is 
eternal, because it concerns the eternal,—i.e., the unseen things. 
But it need not be everlasting; it may yield to life. “Solomon 
and Toleration ” is, perhaps, a not altogether judicious title. He 
may be quite sure that more than half of his hearers have much 
more need to be warned against intolerance than against its 
opposite. The next sermon on ‘‘Controversy” seems to us 
conceived in a better spirit. ‘Low down the points in 
which we agree are deeper and more fundamental than 
those in which we are in disagreement.” That is the 
root of the matter. The Food of Immortality, by the 
Rev. W. B. Trevelyan (Rivingtons, 1s, 6d.), contains a 
series of six instructions on St. John vi., with a special reference 
to the Eucharist.——The Redemption of War. By Francis Paget, 
DD. (Longmans and Co, 23. net.)—The first of these sermons 
was preached, we suppose, before the beginning of the Spanish- 
American war, II.-VIII. at special services of an Oxfordshire 
regiment, and the last in the January of this year on lessons 
taught by the war now proceeding. The good that comes ont of 
war, and, generally, a soldier’s duty, are Dean Paget’s subjects. 
He has followed, we think, the right way in dealing with them. 
To avoid the laying down of opinions. and to, state, enforce, and 
illustrate principles, is the preacher’s duty. The temporary 
gratification, and even success, which may follow on his taking 
an advantage of the pulpit’s opportunity, are, indeed, dearly 
purchased. The sermons are published, we see, for the benefit 
of the Transvaal War Fund.—The Story of Peter, by Quintin 
Hogg (Horace Marshall and Sons), is a book of sermons, of 
4 practical kind, founded on the history of St. Peter as given in 


the Gospels, and addressed to young men at the Polytechnic 
Institute. 








Miscettayrovs.—Our Greatest Living Soldiers, By Charles 
Lowe. (Chatto and Windus, 3s. 6d.)—Lord Wolseley comes 
first of the eight generals whose biographies are here 
given, Of the seven that follow five are in South Africa 
(Sir Redvers Buller, Lord Roberts, Sir G. White, Lord 
Kitchener, and Sir Hector Macdonald). Then comes an 
account of “Two Royal Dukes,” and finally a group of 
generals, of whom Sir William Butler is the last. — 
ire of Royal, Historical, Literary, and other Autographs. 
uy by George F. Warner. (British Museum, 7s. 6d.)—This 
the fifth series of facsimiles issued by order of the Trustees of 


is 





1 


the British Museum. The political personages range from 
Henry VIII. to W. E. Gladstone; the literary and artistic from 
Spenser to E. B. Browning. A general preface to the whole 
collection has now been added.——St. Francis of Sales. By A. de 
Margerie. Translated by Margaret Maitland. (Duckworth and 
Co. 33.)—This is one of the series of “The Saints.” We 
willingly concede that there was much that was beautiful in the 
life and work of St. Francis de Sales, but we cannot allow that 
his conduct in the so-called conversion of the Chablais was 
blameless. It is idle to argue the point; there is a fundamental 
difference, not about facts, but about principles, between the 


disputants. 


New Epitions.—The Complete Works of William Shakespeare. 
With Biographical Introduction by Henry Glassford Bell. 
(William Collins and Co.)—Mr. Bell’s introduction is a readable 
and interesting piece of work, giving in its thirty odd pages an 
easily apprehended account of the dramatist and his work. Now 
and then an expression needs correction. One can hardly say 
that between 1589 and 1613 Shakespeare “ poured out upon an 
astonished world” thirty-seven plays. The world was not 
astonished, though a few of his contemporaries recognised, in part, 
the man’s greatness. A speciality of this edition isa series of 
portraits of well-known actors in various parts. We have asa 
frontispiece Sir Henry Irving as Hamlet; he appears again as 
Wolsey, as Shylock, and as King Lear. Hamlet is represented also 
by Madame Sarah Bernhardt.——The Essays of Bacon, by Arthur 
L. Humphries, is an edition noticeable for its fine bold type. 
Presumably itis intended for binding after the purchaser’s taste, 
an excellent idea for those who do not find this taste too costly, 





This last) volume 


fourteen in all. 





Bret Harte’s Works, Vol. X. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 


contains “Tales of Trail and Town,” 


In “The Temple Classics”’ (J. M. Dent and 


Co., 1s. 6d. net per vol.), Defoe's Journal of the Plague and The 
Princess, and Other Poems, by Alfred Lord Tennyson.——Trans- 


formed, or Three Weeks in a Lifetime, by Florence Montgomery 


(Macmillan and Co. 6s.)——Crashaw’s English Poems. Edited by 


J. R. Tutin. 


Vol. I. (Tutin: Great Fencote. 3s. 4d. net).— 


Mr. Tutin’s second volume has, we gather, been already published, 
though we do not remember to have seen it. This contains a 


carefully edited text and bibliography. 


Bacon’s Large Scale 





Map of the Transvaal, Orange Free State and Natal (G. W. Bacon 
and Co., 2s. and 43.) appears in a second edition, with many new 
names, and an extension to Port Elizabeth. 
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Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1824. 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 





DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD. Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Francis A.fred Lucas, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. | Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B, 
ichard Hoare, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 
Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


John Cator, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. 

Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 

Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 

Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction of 
ausiness. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 


‘ation to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 


INSURANCE OFFICE 


SUN 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
év Charing Cross; 532 Oxford Stweet; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED IN 1898 EXCEEDED ..............£430,000,000. 








SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties, 

“THE QUEEN has a cupof Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 
to her at 7.30a.m.,and two hours later uses the same beverage 
at the breakfast table.”—Society. 

BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—“Send immediately to 
office of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 
twenty half-pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anit- 
schkoff.”—(TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 

Sin ANDREW CLARKE’S invariable advice was, “ Let the 
patient have COCOATINA, if you please.” 


THE 
ROYAL 
COCOA. 








DISTRESSING HEADACHE, Indigestion, Simuiated 
Neuralgia, and Nervous Depression are fre- 
quently caused by some peculiarity of the 
vision, which can at once be overcome by the 
use of proper glasses. See 


OUR EYES, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., 
now in its Eighteenth Edition, price 1s. ; 
or consult, free of charge, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
63 STRAND, LONDON. , 


CARRIAGES. 
Gee SALE, through rebuilding by order of 


the L.C.C.—THREE NEW MINIATURE CANOE LANDAUS, fitted with 
automatic head, lever brake, pole and shatts, for one or two small horses, 
leather wings and every appliance, TO BE SOLD for the very low price of 
110 Guineas each—Cost 150. Also, SINGLE BROUGHAM by Windover. in splendid 
order, pew rubber tyres, 65 Guineas. Likewise, new brougham fronted "bus 
WAGONETTE, moveable top. 85 Guineas—Cost 130, and never used. New STATION 
BROUGHAM, 75 Guineas; and various other Carriages. Any of the above will be 
let on Hire, with option to purchase. Fitty GOVERNESS CARS from 15 Guineas. 
--J. KEMPSTER, 39, 113 and 114 Long Acre, W.C. Established 1839, 


STRAINED 


VISION. 



























Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 


Baker.” 
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ater ere COLLEGE, 
FOR WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
THE HALF-TERM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 22nd, 
Lectures are given in all branches of General and Higher Education. Students 
are prepared for all the University of London Examinations in Arts and Science. 
A SINGLE COURSE OF LECTURES IN ANY SUBJECT MAY BB 
ATTENDED. 
There is a Department for Professional Training in Teaching, and an Art 


School. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
One Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s., tenable for 3 years; 
One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenable for 3 years, 
Will be awarded on the results of the Examination to be held in June. 
Particulars on application to THE PRINCIPAL. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS- 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of 90 gs. ONE EXIIBITION of 50 gs, SIX of 
30 gs. (including Four for Army and Navy Classes) will be COMPETED FOR on 
AUGUST Ist, 2nd, and 3rd next. 
Candidates must be between 13 and 15 on August Ist, 1900. 
Also Two Exhibitions of 20 gs. (Navy Class only) for Boys between 11 and 13 


Apply to the SECRETARY. 
RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS- 
NAVY CLASS. : 
BUYS have TAKEN the Following PLACES in the Examination for Naval 
Cadetships :—8th, 26th, 38th, 42nd, 50th, 53rd, 62nd, 63rd. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, St. 
Andrews, N.B. 


> 5 1A TAM T 
dhe SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION wil 
} TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on APRIL rd, 4th, and 5th, 1, 
for SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, Three of £70 per annum, Two of £00 pet 
annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates entets 
tained free of charge if application be made by March 16th, 1900. 


Panis AVENUE DU BOIS DE BOULOGNE- 


LONDON 




















Miss DRYDEN and Mademoiselle BAURAC RECEIVE in their charmingly 
situated APARTMENT a FEW YOUNG LADIES wishing to perfect themselves 
in French and all modern accomplishments.—For terme and full details address, 
Miss DRYDEN, 2 Rue de Saigon, Paris. Highest references exchanged. 


/ MARRIED LADY SEEKS a SITUATION a 
ahs COMPANION either in England or abroad, or to superintend a household, 
Address, by letter, Miss RUSSELL, 20 Sussex Villas, Kensington, W. 


gponicnasa bubs SiR eE Fe 
JRIVATE SECRETARY, age 25 to 30. Responsible and 
confidential position. Requirements: good Shorthand, french, German ; 
therough business training essential. State salary required.—Reply, io owa 
handwriting, enclosing copies of not more than three testimonials, to” FINANCE, 

care of Street's Agency, 3v Cornhill, E.C. 
in Landed 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Lan 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED of 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SUCIETY, Limited, 19 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 

Established 1855, Capital £500,000, 
SOCIETY, 


LONDON ETHICAL 


EMPRESS ROOMS, ROYAL PALACE HOTEL, 


y 


W EST 
HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON 
































Lecture to-morrow (sunday) morning, 11 a.m., by Dr, STANTON cor, 
on “Thou Shalt not Bear False Witness.” 
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OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


W 2 rc England Public Boarding Schools.) oe : 
: 0 ene PROVOST AND FELLOWS OF DENSTONE. 
paint — ‘ge Mather tical Tripos, Class II 
—(Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, Class II. 
Miss F. Ls LATHAM ‘Gutord University Diploma . Teaching. . 
ducation at moderate cost to daughters of pro- 
sire thorns ‘prepared for special professions when desired. 
laygrounds 
1)8 Base Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Rice. 
we : Terms, £40 a year. 
) &, Mary's, Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Gamlen. 
(2S: ‘ Terms, £23 a veer. a Sia 
" ‘or, N. Wales. ead-Mistress, elchman. 
(3) 8. Winltred's, Bang Terms, £35 a year. ? 
Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, or LADY WARDEN, §. Anne's, Abbots Bromley, 


Rugeley, Staffs. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Rugety S—_—_—_——_— 
B oYs’ 
—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAK WELL. 
ae. on ee south at an altitude of nearly 500 feet. J 
§UNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formerly PIXHOLME, DORKING. 
TTEREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
Modern Side. EGURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
good Molera bridge Address, Rev, W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good Lega ene Strong 
esident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the {mmediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LOCKES. 


Founded t 
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COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK 





SPLENDID CLIMATE. 2,000 ACRES. 





PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR LIFE IN THE COLONIES OR ELSEWHERE. 





full information from the DIRECTOR at above address. 


THE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Large playground; tennis. . Every héme comfort and care. Marked success in 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Reductions made for 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.L, and many others. Illustrated 
prospectus on application. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 
SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 
Languages, Music, and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing 
climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. English References.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House —— 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to healt 

and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 

—— London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 
-A. Oxon. 

















“LEY, YORKS.—On the edge of the Moors, 450 ft. above 
LKLEY, ¥ 3 acres of ground, a PREPARATORY SCHOOL for Public 
Schools and R. Navy. Reduced fees to Sons of Clergy.—A. H. DAV IS, M.A. ( Scholar, 
Trin, Coll, Camb., formerly of Rossall). WHARFEDALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. 
SPECIAL CLASS for BOYS under 9 in charge of a trained lady teacher. 


s * @ Bb. 





B RI 
C ae duu HOUSE SCHOOL, 


A.C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (63-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &c. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOE for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. (Boarders only.) Miss CHUDLEIGH and 

Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond., Classical Tripos, Cambridge, assisted by a full staff of 

English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises close 
to the sea. Pbysical culture a special feature under a trained Resident Mistress. 


‘STGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 
V “KINGDON, 4.4, Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 
of “Gradatim,” &c., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1898, 
PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed, 
Good cricket fleld. 
TELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be OFFERED in JULY, 1900,—Three of £50, Three of £30, Two of £20 per 
annum. Candidates must be between 12 and 15 ou July Ist. Examination in 
London and Felsted begins July 10th.—For particulars, apply, Rev. THE HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Felsted, Essex. 


ANLLWYFAN SCHOOL, COLWYN, NORTH WALES. 
—(Established over 26 years.) PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS 
6 to 13 years. Unrivalled situation; 250 feet above the sea. Excellent 
g-Fields and facilities for Bathing. Resident University Masters.— 
PRINCIPAL. 


Ap) 


Ks. SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

















{ro 









SHLPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th to 6th, for 
Cassies, Maths, Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 
INDIAN POLICE, &c., and ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes 
gained direct at Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &ec. JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(8-13), Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 

UITION IN THE LAKE COUNTRY. — OXFORD 
GRADUATE (married), late Assistant-Master at High-class School, is 
anxious to obtain BOARDERS, to Prepare them for Public School, University, or 
Civil Service Examinations, House on high ground, healthily situated. Terms 
woderate—Apply, VICAR OF NEWLANDS, Keswick. References kindly per- 
nitied to Canon Rawnsley, Rural Dean, and Right Hon. J. W. Lowther, M.P. 


OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
pelitive Examinations, ‘The teaching of Vrench and German receives special 
aitention.— List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


PoRquay HIGH SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENT LEMEN.—Head-Mistress: Mrs. ©. WYNDHAM ROBINSON.— 
Extensiv Js, overlooking the sea; large ball, gymnasium,&c. DAUGHTERS 
of OFFICERS on ACTIVE SERVICE in SOUTH AFRICA will be received 
at REDUCED FEES. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 16th, 1900.—APSLEY 
HOUSE, TORQUAY. 


ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
J Soll, bracing air, A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Sciolarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
bam, and Cueltenfiam. All details connected with the health and personal care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
yg fleld. gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.—Address, 
. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 
y y Va 
ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-fields. 
Head- Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House- 
ge Miss L. BE. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. References :— 
Wop Benson, Lady Evans, the Ven. the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice 
oods, Miss Mary A, Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 


YIN\AT 4 SVL r=] 
LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 
J CAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY, i900. 
TEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION, value from £25 to £100 a year. 
= One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boys intended for the Navy. 
Particulars aud conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 

































Ty W RITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 
ite BEAU. — MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately Is. per 
we words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Office, &c., b 

in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 
anderen Addie, Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.G 





ADLEY COLLEGE.— TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 18th. One Scholarship and One Exhibi- 
tion will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.— 
Apply to THE WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


RaAdiey COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Applications 
for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to THE 
WARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for the 
Navy. 


AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 

—This School has been TAKEN by Miss - MARIAN GREEN, late Head- 

Mistress of the High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound and liberal 

education with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, 
garden, tennis ground, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 


~ 
OSSALL SCHOOL.—FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 
SOHOLARSHIPS, value from 60gs. downwards, will be AWARDED by 
Examination beginning MARCH 27th, 1900. 
Boys examined at London, Oxford, and Rossall. 
Apply : THE BURSAR, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


NI] ~ Y 
tS preoe PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
kJ LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Puplis received in full charge, 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. 8. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. _ Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. : 


ESIDENT PUPILS prepared by Mr. GODDARD WIL- 
LIAMS, B.A. (Lond.), Barrister, for London Matriculation, for all 
MEDICAL or LEGAL PRELIMINARY EXAMS., and for Responsions, Previous, 
General, and Solicitor’s Intermediate. Individual tuition. Highest references, 
Terms and list of successes on application.—The Neuk, Danehill, Sussex. 


o> PS OM COLL G@ E. 


7 os 
SLVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each will be OFFERED next July. 
Apply, The BURSAR. 


W ARWICK SCHOOL (Chartered by Edward the Con- 

fessor).—First-grade Public School. Boarders’ fees, £60. Classical and 
Modern sides. SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES.—Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities, Woolwich, &c. Beautiful site: health record remarkabie. 
Buildings include Chapel, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, &c. Many acres 
of levelled playing fields. Excellent modern Boarding Houses for 110 boys, 
Cubicles in School House. Junior House detached for boys from 8 For Blne-boox 
with views apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Appointments for any afternoon 
during Term. 


OREIGN LANGUAGES. — A competent TEACHER 

(Camb. Grad, Honours) with several years’ experience abroad WISHES to 
take RESIDENT PUPILS in DRESDEN. Languages quickly acquired by practi- 
cal conversation ; other subjects if desired. English games. Excellent testimonials 
and references.—F. C. EARLE, Reichsstrasse 28, Dresden; or Bilton Grange, Rugby. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES.--The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, and the Colontes. About 40 students 
will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary of State will offer them for 
Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents In the Tele 
graphs Department, One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D., and Ono in the Traffic De- 
partment, Indian State Railway.—For particulars, apply to SECRETARY at College. 


Ne MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 
Head-Master—Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. 
BOYS from 7 to 14 are PREPARED for all PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Prospectus on application. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 

School ).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridge. 

References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Bishop of Southampton. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPLON, M.A., sometime House - Master, 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, £25 to £60, 

MAY 2nd and $rd, 1900.~-Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 

ADAME AUBERT (old-established clientéle amongst 

families and high-class schools, home and abroad) IN'TRODUCES ENGLISH 

and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, VISITING LADY reeaat decacen cate 
COMPANIONS. PRUOSPECTUSES of SCHOOLS forwarded Gratis on receipt 
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CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION AT END OF MARCH. 


EARLY ENQUIRY SHOULD BE MADE OF THE HEAD-MASTER. 
en CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 





FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. : 
31 CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
Boarding House—ST. ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD. 
President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
Head Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. E 

For Prospectuses, &¢., apply to ths Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.A., 


4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 
oa nl 
EWNHAM CoOLLE G E. 

A SCHOLARSHIP of £50 a year will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on 
the results of an Examination in Classics, open to Candidates for entrance and to 
Students in their first year, to be held at Newnham College on WEDNESDAY, 
March 14th, and two following days. 

The Scholarship is tenable for three years from entrance. Scholars and other 
Candidates specially recommended by the Examiners will be admitted to the 
College without any further qualifying Examination. Candidates nust send their 
names and state their ages before February 15th to the Principal, Newnham 
College. 

The MATHILDE BLIND SCHOLARSHIP of £50 a year for three years will 
be OFFERED for COMPETITION to Candidates intending to take a three years’ 
Honours course in Literature on the results of an Examination to be held at 
Newnham College on WEDNESDAY, June 13th, and two following days. 
Candidates will not be eligible for this Scholarship unless they are qualified in 
Mathematics for entrance to the College. Candidates must send their names and 
state their ages before May 15th to the Principal, Newnham College; also a 
declaration that their available means ure insufficient to defray the cost of a 
College career. 

Either of these Scholarships may be withheld if there is no Candidate of 
sufficient merit. 

A list of the Scholarships to be offered on the results of the Cambridge Higher 
Local Examination in June, 1900, is given in the University regulations for that 
Examination, and in the Report of Newnham College. 


u c T bd . JATVU 
RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing. &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Termcommences with entrance of Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8.W.—Conducted bv 

Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation fur the Public Schools; Kindergarten and 
Transition Classes for Boys and Girls under & Gymnastics and Drilling. 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Coloniais; 
next trial of volcesfor two vacancies, March lith—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 
Head- Master. 
tho S) SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EX- 


AMINATION for THREE SEXEY SCHOLARSHIPS (£30 and £20) 
will be HELD on MARCH 27th and 28th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


























SALES BY AUCTION. 


SALES NEXT WEEK. 
M8; J. C. STEVENS will SELL at his Great 
i 38 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, at hair Roons 
precisely, on the following days :-— - Lf-past twein, 
TUESDAY, February 15th.—Magnificent Bronzes and Iy 
, Benin, also Curios ROT TOS, be, try 
World, Japanese Art Work, &c? ®  t 
WEDNESDAY, February 14th.—Roses, Fruit Trees, Border Plants, Lilj 
THURSDAY, February 15th.—Great Sate of Herbaceous Plan sep 
from Japan. 
FRIDAY, February 16th.—Sclentific Apparatus, Cam 
other Miscellaneous Property. . 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GER 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS, ' 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from | COUNTRY SUBSORIPTIO\: 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for| wp uc, 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | _ *'*?* Two or Three Friends Bay 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTIOY ,. 
per annum. | thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, | 


Town and Village Clubs supplicd on Liberal Term: 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-tree, 


now offered at 8 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HIsToy 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS copip: 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. ae 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET: 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. F 


ts, Roses, Lily 


Lenses, a 














——— 


| catenel TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 











FOUNDED 1848. 





INVESTED FUNDS .. a a ee 


£35,000,000. 








(AMBERLEY, SURREY (in the Pine District).—The 
PRINCIPAL of a SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
RECEIVES a limited number of BOARDERS. Music, Languages, and Drawing 
receive special attention. Unglish and Foreign Professors.—For particulars apply, 
THE PRINCIPAL, Elmhurst, Camberley. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— The 
J SOHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls)and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad:--A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


~ ~| more . MY 
O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS gent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools recommended. MEDICAL, &¢, ASSOCIATION, 
Utd., 8 Lancaster Place, strand, W.C. Jelegraphic Address, “riform, London.” 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 








also 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given. George Meredith’ 
Poems, 1851; Rossetti’s Poems, 1870; Poems by “J. R.,” 1850; “Bells and 
Pomegranates,” 8 parts; Keats’ Poems, 1817; “Snob and Gownsman,” 1820-3); 
Lyrical Ballads, 1798; “ The Lover's Tale,” 1833 ; Stevenson's “ Edinburgh,” 1879; 
Swinburne’s “Queen Mother,” 1860; “Atalanta,” 1865. Rare Books supplis, 
State wants—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogu 

All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 

for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 

ISCOUNT, 3d. to 9d. in the Is—-NOW READY and 

sent post-free on application, a CATALOGUE of BOOKS from the published 

prices of which the above liberal discount !s allowed.—GILBERT and FIELD, ti 
Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 























a ee 











{T. JOHN'S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
\ (nearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIEs’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education on 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. 4 
pupils,11 t019. Principals, Miss VISIOK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
Af.A., Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 









yo TH > mI] 
HOUSANDS of PEOPLE would be glad to know of a 
_ RELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION, a Faith without Credulity, and a 
Worship without Idolatry.—Apply for Theistic Literature to ThesSEORETARY 
of the Postal Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, London, where 
eervices are held every Sunday, at 11 and 7. Literature sent gratis and post-free. 


them OPERATIVE TYPEWRITERS, LIMITED 
(CO-PARTNERSHIP SOCIETY). 
SHORTHAND, TYPING, TRANSLATIONS. 
LANGUAGES TAUGHT by E. C. PALMER, L.L.A. 


19 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, W.C. 











Scale of Charges for Fodvertisements. 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS. 






ag £10 10 0} Narrow-Column ......seeceess $19 
Half-Page cccccescccee eccces SF DS Of Half-ColUMn ..ceceserecscere 1h 
Quarter-Page...... soccscese 213 G6] Quarter-ColUMD....ccceseeses UTS 
COMPANTES. 
Outside Page .....ccscccccses £1414 0] Inside Page ....cceceeeseres £12 12 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad colunin (half-width), 5s. ; and 16. 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. ; 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms : net. 


—aa—«, 





LONDON 













LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE of WALES, K.G. President{~LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq | Including postage to any Yearly. Half. Guar 
Vict-Prestdents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.: The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON; |  partot the United King- yearly. [rm 
HERI SPENCER, Esq.: the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.U. GOW so 0s ke ve oe ML Ce, CEOs 
i) Trust @s—Right H Sir UFF, GCS T.: Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY ; ~~ /Tncluding postage to any 
; nies em 2 eR tL of ROSEBERY, K.G. af HEA: kiteaiagian 
Committec—Rev. Canon Ainger ges, Sir F. W. Gurton, Prof. Lewis Campbell, J.W. Court- | Golonies, America 
hope, Esq., O.B., Earl of Crewe, At ) sq.. Sydney Gedge, Esq. M.P., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., | France, Germany, India, 
Edmund Gosse, Esq. LU.D., M1 R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq.. Sir ©. P. Ibert, K.OS.1,Sir ©.M. | China. &c ie ae = -1106., 0153. 078 









Kennedy, O.B., K.0.M.G., Rev 
Frank 1. Maratals, Esq., St. ¢ 


St 








various Languages. 


Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from 
Ten to Half-pastSix. OATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 2s, ; 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


te Members, lés. 





y Leathes, D.D., Sidney Lee, Esq. W. S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., 
Mivart, Esq., F.R.S., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr. Rigg, H. R. Tedder, Esq. 


! 

| 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Subscr'ption, £3 a year ; Life Membership, acccrding to age. } 


ee 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 





Fifteen | 


| STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL. 


Pans, 2% 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
INNERMOST ASIA: 


A Record of Travel and Sport in the Pamirs. 
By RALPH P. COBBOLD, late 60th Rifles. 


r llustrations from Photographs, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 21s. 
With Maps and numerous . [ Monday. 


describing the countries through which he passed, Mr. 
ola aes fully the important political problems raised by Russian 
bi) ’ 
domination in Innermost Asia. 


THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN : 


A Private Record of Publie Affairs. 
By J. P. FITZPATRICK, Author of “The Outspan.” 
1vol.,10s.net. Thirtieth Thousand. 
_“4 mine of information. For the first time the information 
ae aoe has been asking for, and which nobody has been able to obtain, is 
pa orhe in a volume convenient for reference and easy to read.” 


AMERICA TO-DAY. Observations and Re- 


stions. By WILLIAM ARCHER. 1 Vol., 6s, 

Wp HOWELLS in Literuture.—* Full of suggestion for the reflective American, 

as well as comfort for the sensitive American. Rarely has this Republic been 
treated by so kindly, so conscientious, and so competent a hand.” 


LORD ROBERTS AND LORD KITCHENER AT THE FRONT. 
Portraits by WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 


1. LORD KITCHENER OF KHARTUM. 
9, FFELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS. 


Mounted on card, 2s. 6d. each, or framed, 6s. each. 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


FOLLY CORNER. By Mrs. Henry Doupeney. 


The Datly Chronicle, —* Not only is the story itself so interesting that you are 
kept in a flutter of excitement all through, but the literary style has so much 
charm and so mauly admirable qualities that even had the dénouement not been to 
your liking, vou would have been right glad to have read the book. The semi- 
yustic, semi-saburbanized society in the neighbourhood | of Folly Corner is drawn 
from the life, drawn without caricature or exaggeration, but presented with a 
verve and a humour that leave nothing to be desired. We leave the book with no 
feelings other than of pleasure and of gratitude to the author for a first-rate 
piece of work.” 


THEY THAT WALK IN DARKNESS. 


By I. ZANGWILL. 


CHINATOWN STORIES. ByC. B. Frernap. 
THE LION AND THE UNICORN. 


By RICHARD HARDING DavIs. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





NOTICE. 


The March Number of the NATIONAL REVIEW 
will commence a New Volume. 

A comparison of the total monthly sales of the 
NATIONAL REVIEW during the first six 
months of January to June (1898) with the 
sales during the same six months of 1899 
shows an increase of 50 per cent. during the 
latter period. 

The Review can be ordered through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent. Annual Subscriptions 
of 30s. (including pestage to any part of the 
world) may be sent direct to the Manager 
of the NATIONAL REVIEW, 37 Bedford 
Street, Strand, London. 





NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 





FEBRUARY, 1900. 

EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

THE CAUSES OF REVERSE. By An Englishman. 

WAR AND GOVERNMENT. By Spenser Wilkinson. 

THE WAR CHEST OF THE BOERS. By W, R. Lawson. 

THE PRESENT FEELING IN GERMANY TOWARDS ENGLAND. By A 
German Lady. 

SCHOOL CHILDREN’S IDEALS. By Miss Catherine Dodd. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By Moreton C. Bradley. 

GOETHE AND VICTOR HUGO. By Hon. Maurice Baring. 

MARS AS A WORLD. By Professor R. A. Gregory. 

THE LONDON HOUSING PROBLEM. By H. Percy Harris (Deputy Chair- 
man London County Council). 

THE ROMAN DANGER. By Rev. Robert F. Horton, D.D. 

GREATER BRITIAN. 

CORRESPONDENCE (“HOSPITALS AND MEDICAL EDUCATION,” by Dr. 


Holmes). : 
Price 2s. 6d. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES .— 
Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For particu- 
lars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London, 


PALESTINE AND EGYPT 
CRUISE 


On the S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000). 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. February 20th. 
Lecturers : Professor Sayce, Canon Moore, &c. 
Details—SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


£10 10s. ROME TOURS. 


Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE, 
Including Second-class Return Ticket vid Dover and Calais, and Seven Days’ 
Hotel Accommodation. 


Lectures by Professor Lanciani, &c. 
Details—SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








——— 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS 


OP 
Famous Works by Old and Modern Masters of the 
Principal Schools of Painting. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE 


With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes 
and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. 


Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


Por convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabettcally 
under Artists’ Names, 














THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C., 


Is Open Free Daily from 10 to 6. 
4 VISIT OF LisPECTION Is INVITED. 





SOUND INVESTMENTS. 


Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in IN- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to t'me in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken, CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
—VAN O88 and C0., 15 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.@. 








SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


No. 594, just published for February, includes a Special Collection 
of Works in Natural History. 
Monthly List of newly purchased Second-hand Books. 
Post-free from— 


HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 





Price 6d., post 64d. 
pus FIGHT AT DAME AFRICA’S SCHOOL. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, and Co. 











“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.1 For the frst 3 months 
The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.2 For the second 3 months 
The “ ALLENBURYS” Malted Food No. 3 For Infants over 6 months 








a 








SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE STORY OF THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—In 2 vols. large crown £70, with 16 Portraits 
and 4 Maps, 18s. 


THE GREAT COMPANY, 1667-1871. 


BEING A HISTORY OF THE HONOURABLE COMPANY OF 
MERCHANT ADVENTURERS TRADING INTO HUDSON’S BAY. Com- 
piled from the Company's Archives; from Diplomatic Documents and State 
Papers of France and England ; from ths Narratives of Factors and Traders ; 
and from many Accounts and Memoirs. 
By BECKLES WILLSON. 
With an Introduction by 
LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL, 


Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

















CANADIAN MAGAZINE.—‘ Here is a work which is truly great. The 
romance of the Hudson’s Bay Company is unequalled in the Annals ef modern 
history. Beckles Willson has chosen the greatest theme offering itself for literary 
exploitation, and hi ritten a work which must give him a permanent place 
among Canadian authors.’ 





TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ARABIA AND THE SOUDAN. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—With a Portrait, 24 Full-page Illustrations, and 6 Maps, 
demy 8vo, 18s. 


SOUTHERN ARABIA. 


By the late THEODORE BENT, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., 
Author of “ The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland,” “ The Sacred City of the 
Ethiopians,” &c. ; 
and Mrs. THEODORE BENT. 


GLASGOW HERALD.—“ This book is the best and really the only account of 
rezions which exercise a great fascination for the explorer and archwologist.” 


NEW VOLUME OF DR. FITCHETT’S IMPORTANT 
PATRIOTIC WORK 


HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE: 
The Story of the Great War (1793-1815). 
To bo completed: in 4 vols. crown Svo, with Portraits, Facsimiles, 
and Plans, 6s. each. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—With 16 Portraits and 15 Plans, crown 8vo, €:. 
Vol. III.—THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. 


SPECTATOR.—* Exactly the sort of history desired by the million....The work 
is worthy of the author of * Deeds that Won the Empire,’ and * Fights for the Flag.’” 


*,* Vol. IV., completing the work, will be published very shortly. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—In 2 vols., profusely Illustrated, crown 8vo, 18s. 


THE STONES OF PARIS IN 
HISTORY AND LETTERS. 


By BENJAMIN ELLIS MARTIN and CHARLOTTE M. MARTIN. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘HAWORTH’ EDITION 


OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE 


To be completed in 7 vols. large crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. each. 
On FEBRUARY 15th.—With a Portrait of Emily Bronté, Facsimiles of the 
Title-pages of the First Edition, and 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

Vol. V—WUTHERING HEIGHTS, by Eminy Brontié, 
and AGNES GREY, by ANNE BRONTE. Witha Preface and Memoir of both 
Authors by CHARLOTTE BRONTE. With a Preface by Mrs. HUMPHRY Warvb. 

GUARDIAN.—* Mrs. Humphry Ward is a critic of the first order. Never be- 
fore have the Bronté sisters been so accurately placcd, so delicately differentiated 
alike from one another and from others of their craft.” 

®,* Further Vols. will be issued at monthly intervals.—Prospectus on application. 





NEW VOLUME BY SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


On FEBRUARY 1éth.—Post 8vo, 5s. 


THE QUEEN’S TWIN, and other Stories. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 

to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 

onthe most favourable ternis, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 

and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,—CATALOGUES sent on 
sprlication, 


| 
| 
| 
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At all the Libraries and Booksellers’, 


JANICE MEREDITH. 
By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 6 


Of this book the ‘* Westminster Gazette says ;— 

IOC Perhaps the most remarkable recorq is 
that of ‘JANICE MEREDITH,’ which, WITHIY 
THREE MONTHS, has reached 200,000 Copies,', 


JANICE MEREDITH is an Historical Novel dealing with 
the American War of Independence, and should be read yi; 
profit during the present war. 7 


SUNNINGWELL. | 


By F. WARRE-CORNISH. 6s, 


“ An extremely clever book.” —Daily Telegraph. 





<2 


“A scholarly and refined piece of writing.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 


‘No more agreeable picture of a clergyman has been drawn sing 
the VIcAR OF WAKEFIELD. | No more sympathetic or humoroys 
treatment of provincial life since CRAUFORD.”—Speaker, ‘ 


MR. SPENSER WILKINSON’s 
Boo xKs. 








1, THE BRAIN OF AN ARMY, 


2s. 6d. 


2. THE COMMAND OF THE SEA 
AND THE BRAIN OF THE NAVY, 
2s. 6d, 
3. THE VOLUNTEERS AND 
THE NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


2s, 6d. 


4. THE NATION’S AWAKENING. 


os. 


5. IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


By Sir CHARLES DILKE and SPENSER WILKINSON. 2s. 64. 





MEDALS AND DECORATIONS 


OF THE BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY. With many Coloured Plates. 
By JOHN HORSLEY Mayo. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 3 guineas net. 





MRS. C. S. PEEL’S NEW COOKERY BOOK. 
10s. A HEAD PER WEEK FOR 
HOUSE BOOKS. 


Menus, Recipes, Hints, and Advice for the whole 
year round. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“ Her pages contain 458 recipes....The book {s altogether practical, as sucha 
book should be....Full of shrewd advice, of which even the practised hand may not 
be ashamed to acknowledge the utility."—Hearth and Home. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE NEW HOME. By Mrs. ©. S. Pett 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

“How TO FURNISH ON SMALL INcoMES.—Her words appeal to a very wid 
class, and will bring relief to many a home where a real desire for pretty rooms 
exists. Its many chapters, written by an acknowledge authority, cannot fail to be 
useful.”"— Woman. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., WESTMINSTER. 
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rROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST 
OF N 


EW BOOKS. 


MEMOIR OF HER ROYAL HICHNESS 
PRINCESS MARY ADELAIDE, 
DUCHESS OF TECK, 


Based on Her Private Diaries and Letters. 


Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Duchess of York, 
By C. KINLOCH COOKE, B.A., LL.M. 
ortraits and Illustrations, 2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS IN THE KHYBER, 
79-1898. With Personal Reminiscences of Service in India, and 

18 jally among the tribes on our N. W. Frontier. Dedicated by per- 
Especla’y LRH. The Prince of Wales. By Colonel Sir ROBERT WARBURTON, 


mee ¥. see. With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 
LE, C.S.1, 


AFRICAN INCIDENTS. Personal Experiences in 
Feypt and Unyoro. By Major A. B. THRusTON, With an Introduction by 
rth Sir ARCHIBALD HUNTER, K.C.B., D.S.O., a Memoir of the Author by 
his Bro*ber, E. H. THRUSTON, and an Account of Major T hruston 8 Last Stay 
in 1907 in the Protectorate, his Death, and the Mutiny of the Uganda Rifles. 
With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 


HENRY HART MILMAN, D.D., late Dean of 
St, Paul's. A Biographical Sketch, with Selections from his Correspondence. 
By bis Son, ARTHUR MILMAN. With Portraits, 8vo, 16s. 


A MEMOIR OF RICHARD DURNFORD, 
D.D., late Bishop of Chichester. With Selections from his Correspondence. By 
the Very Rev. the DEAN OF WINCHESTER. With Portraits and other Illustra- 
tions, 8v0, 16s. 


THE LIFE OF SIR ROBERT PEEL: ., based on 
his Correspondence and Private Documents. Edited by CHARLES STUART 
PARKER, formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford, and M.P. for the 
City and County of Perth. With a Summary of Sir Robert Peel's Life and 
Character by his Grandson, the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. With Portraits, «ec. 
Vol. I., from his birth to 1827, 8vo, 1és.; Vols. Ll. and III., From 1827 to his 
Death in 1850, 8vo, 52s. 

#, Vol, I. was published in 1891, and has been for somé months out of print, 
A New aud Revised Edition is now ready. 


LAW WITHOUT LAWYERS. An Epitome of 
the Laws of Engiand for Practical Use. By TWo BARRISTERS-AT-LAW. 
Large 8vo, over 700 pp., cloth extra, 6s. 

*,? The above work has been compiled with the greatest care. It affords in- 
formation on every point of dispute as to the Law that may arise, and by so doing 
will obviate in many minor cases the necessity of litigation. 

In the few instances where litigation is unfortunately necessary the work will 
be found to contain records of the results of similar cases—thereby indicating in 
sone degree the probable issue of the proceedings. 


THE RAILWAYS OF ENGLAND. By W. M. 


AckworTH. A New and Cheaper Edition, with an Additional Chapter 
Describing more Recent Developments. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
. 6d. 


With numerous P. 























THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 
A BOOK OF WHALES. By the Editor of the 


i P, E, BEDDARD. M.A., F.1.S. With 40 Illustrations by Sidney Berridge. 
80, 68. 





Two Books on South Africa. 


EIGHTH THOUSAND, SECOND EDITION. 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT BOER TREK 


and the Origin of the South African Republic. By the late Hon. HENRY 
CLoETE, LL.D., Her Majesty's High Commissioner for Natal. Edited by his 
Grandson, W. BRODRICK-CLOETE, M.A. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; sewed, Is. 

“No matter how many books on South Africa the reader may have read, he 
should get this one (it can be bought for a shilling) if he wishes to understand 
aright the character of the Boers, and the lessons history teaches us in our dealings 
with that people.”"—St, James's Gazette. 





FIFTH IMPRESSION (SIXTH THOUSAND) OF THE SECOND EDITION. 


THE TRANSVAAL TROUBLE. The Origin 


and Early History of our Dealings with the Boer Republic. By JonN 
MARTINEAU. Extracted from the Life of Sir Bartle Frere. A New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, sewed, Is. 


* Invaluable in revealing the inner causes of the 1880-81 war, whilst the wealth 
of documents quoted makes it useful if regarded merely as a book of refer- 
ence."—St. James's Budyet. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 381.—JANUARY, 1900. Price 6s. 
CONTENTS :— 
1, BRITISH INTERESTS IN CHINA. 8. PooR-LAW REFORM. 


2. THE GENIUS OF ROME. x. 
2. GOETHE AND THE NINETEENTH . ‘Hae planes 


CENTURY. 
10. FRENCH CRIMINAL PROCEDURE. 


4. OCEAN LINERS, 
5. THE WILD GARDEN. 11. THe YEARS BEFORE THE RAID. 
12. LoRD DE TABI.EY 


8 THE Foop oF LONDON. (II.) A 
13. THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 








1, THE SENTIMENT OF THACKERAY. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. 


EDITED BY A. W. POLLARD. 
A SERIES OF REPRINTS OF STANDARD WORKS IN LIBRARY FORM. 
Demy Syo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. net per vol. 


LE MORTE DARTHOR. Sir Thomas 


Malory’s Book of King Arthur and of his Noble Knights of the 
Round Table. In 2 vols. (Just ready. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
BACON’S ESSAYS; COLOURS OF GOOD AND EVIL; and 
ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. 1 vol. 


SHERIDAN’S PLAYS. 1 vol. 


GLOBE.—“ The size of page, the quality of paper, the style of type, and the 
binding adopted, are thorougly praiseworthy....The reprinis in this‘ Library’ 
promise to be the cheapest as well as best in the market.” 

DAILY NEWS.—* As well in outward as in inward features they form very 
handsome books, and are really marvels of cheapness.” 

LITERATURE.—* The volumes are tall, well printed, and well bound, and 
would cut a good figure in most bookcases.” 


NEW WORK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM: a Political 


History. By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., Author of “ The United States,” &c. 
In 2 vols. &vo, 15s. net. 
TIMES.—“ The style is lucid as of old ; the strokes are masterly and made by a 
steady hand ; and there is all the old power of terse and polished expression.... 
The most readable political history of England yet written.” 


BY GEORGE HENRY KINGSLEY, M.D. 


NOTES ON SPORT AND TRAVEL 


With a Memoir by his Daughter, MARY H. KINGSLEY. With Portrait, Extra 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
FIELD.—“ Fascinating....It is a book to read from beginning to end, to keep 
amongst the intimate friends of the favourite bookshelf, and to take down again 
and again.” 


MALAY MAGIC: being an Introduction 


to the Folklore and Popular Religion of the Malay Peninsula. By WALTER 
WILLIAM SKEAT, of the Civil Service of the Federated Malay States. With 
a Preface by C. 0. BLAGDEN, Member of the Roval Asiatic Society and 
formerly of the Straits Settlements Civil Service. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, 8vo, 21s. net. 














BY LORD ROBERTS. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN 


Containing 44 Illustrations and Plans. 


LIBRARY EDITION (32nd). In 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
POPULAR EDITION (31st). In 1 vol. Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THIRD EDITION, with a new Prefatory Chapter dealing with the events which 
have induced the present crisis. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


With 3 Maps, and with the Text of the Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 1884. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


INDIA. 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 


SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY. 


By Captain FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, C.LE., 
Indian Staff Corps, late Special Correspondent of the Times in South Africa, 
With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING.” 


LIFE & LETTERS OF AMBROSE 


PHILLIPPS DE LISLE. By EpMUND SHERIDAN PURCELL. Edited and 
Finished by EDWIN De LISLE, F.S.A., ex-M.P. With 2 Photogravure Por- 
traits, in 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A carefully edited, excellent contribution to eccle- 
siastical literature.” 


WAGERS OF BATTLE, 1854-1899. 


Verses by FRANKLIN LUSHINGTON and HENRY LUSHINGTON. Crown 
8vo, sewed, 1s. net. 


THE PRINCE: a Play. By Avo.pnus 
t 


ALFRED JACK. Crown 8v0, 3s. 6d. net. [Ready on Tuesday. 


OLD FRIENDS AT CAMBRIDGE 


AND ELSEWHERE. By J. WILLIS CLARK, M.A., Registrary of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, formerly Fellow of Trinity College. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


VOL. III. (COMPLETING THE WORK) NOW READY. 


DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. Edited by R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE. Vol. III. (completing the 
work). Medium 8vo, 2Is. net. (Also ready, Vols. I. and II., 21s. net each.) 
STANDARD.—“ Marks the conclusion of a financial) work of more than 
ordinary importance....The information has been well brought up to date.... 
Equally valuable to the student of finance or political economy and to the 

business community.” 


THE JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. 
CONTENTS : Some Curlous Colonial Remedies. By Edward Eggleston.—Mary- 
land’s Adoption of the Federal Constitution, II. By Bernard C. Steiner.—Con- 
temporary Opinion of the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions, I. By Frank 4. 
Anderson.—The Rise and Fall of the Nominating Caucus, Legislative and Con- 
aressional. By M. Ostrogorski.—Docauments.—Reviews of Books.—Notes and 
News. 





























MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ LIST. 


NEW WORK BY 


THE LATE GC. W. STEEVENS, 


WAR CORRESPONDENT OF 
‘““THE DAILY MAIL.’’ 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Messrs. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS will 
publish about the end of FEBRUARY, 


FROM CAPETOWN TO LADYSMITH: 
an Unfinished Record of the South 
African War, 4y G. W. STEEVENS, 
Author of “ Weth Kitchener to Khartunz,” 
“In India,” &e., in one volume crown 8vo, 
with Maps. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 


THE TRANSVAAL QUESTION. 
FROM A FOREIGN POINT OF VIEW. 

the French of Prot. EDOCARD NAVILLE, Universit of Gen 

Price Sixpence. 


eva. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE ROMANTiC TRIUMPH: being 


the New Volume of “ Periods of European Literature.” By T. & OmonD. 
Crown S8vo, ds. net. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


SONGS OF THE GLENS OF 


ANTRIM. By Morra O'NEILL. Crown 8vo, in artistic binding, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE SCCTTISH REFORMATION. 


Its Epochs, Episodes, Leaders, and Distinctive Characteristics. (Being the | 
Baird Lectur r 1899.) By the late ALEXANDER F. MITCHELL, D.D.. | 
LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Church History in St. Andrews University. 
Edited by D. Hay FLEMING, LL.D. With'a Biographical Sketch of the 
Author by JAMEs CHNISTIL, D.D. Crown vo, és. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


f | mL e 
T4k HEBREW TRAGEDY. By Lieut.- 
ol. © R. CONDER, R.E., LL.D. D.C.L., M.R.A.S., Author of “The Bible and 
» East.” “The Hittites and their Language,” &c. Crown 8vo, 8s. 
be read with interest by all who need a brief and popular summary of the 
y oi the origin of Christtanity.”—Scotsman. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


» PEAKING:; or, From Voice Formation to 
the Platorm and Pulpit. By Rev. WILLIAM Marr, D.D., Minister of the 
Parish of Earlston ; Author of “ Dicest of Laws and Decisions relating to the 
Church ot Scotland,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. - 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ON KLONDYKE. A 


By EpwarpD ROPER, F.R.G.S., Author 
With 10 Full-page Illustrations, 





A CLAIM 


Romance of the Arctic E] Dorado. 
ot “By Track and Trail through Canada,” &c. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 









Cz d its emotional interest is unflaggingly sustained up to the 
very close of oroughly entertaining book.”—Daily Velegraph. ~ 

“Av admirable and most pathetic account of the terrible Ilfe of prospectors in 
the Arctic E] Dorado.’—Bookman. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FOREIGN. 


POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Montacu Burrows, Chichele Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Oxford ; Captain R.N.; F.S.A., 
&c.; “Officler de I'Instruction Publique,” France. New Editicn, Revised 
crown 8vo, 65. ; 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


Realistically 








ntti, 
MESSRS. LONGMANS & COS ust | 


WILL BE READY ON MONDAY yrxp 


SAVROLA: 


A Tale of the Revolution in Laurani, 
By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, : 
Author of “The River War,” &, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 





NEW BOOK BY MISS GERTRUDE JEKYLL, 


HOME AND GARDEN: Notes «yj 
Thoughts, ae al pene ~d a Worker in Both, By GrRtgr 
JEKYLL, Author of “ Wood and Garden.” With 53 Il RL 
graphs by the Author. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. Ustrations from Pho 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.— A book to receive with gratitui: » 
to keep.” tude api 





SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


A HISTORY OF SPAIN, fiom « 


Earliest Times to the Death of Ferdinand the Catholic. By Utcx Ryo> 
BURKE, M.A. Edited, with Additional Notes and an Introduction, by — 
A.S. HUME, Editor of the “Calendar of Spanish State Papers,” & “aly 
crown vo, 16s. net. ii 


MICHEL DE L’HOSPITAL: tei 


the Lothian Prize Essay, 1899. By C. T. ATKINSON, Fellow of Exeter Colle: 
Oxford ; late Demy of Magdalen College. Crown Svo, ds. net. ie 





“A brilliant novel,”—PaLL Mau Gazerrs, 
NEW IMPRESSION.—FIFTH THOUSAND, 


PARSON KELLY, 


By A. E. W. MASON and ANDREW LANG. 
With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 
ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—* An excellent novel, written with spirit anda try 
literary touch.” F 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“‘ Parson Kelly’ is a capital story, we 
well invented, and strong in the ever admirable quality of vraisemb! 


also an interesting illustration of collaboration....The book is by far the mos 
notable of Jacobite romances and thoroughly enjoyable.” 7 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* The enjoyment of the book is so keen that i: 
entirely absorbs one....The Lady Oxford here presented is a brilliant, w 3 
‘strange woman,’ Who must henceforth take rank in fiction as a distinct, yivij 
character.” s 


NEW IMPRESSION—FOURTH THOUSAND. 


YEOMAN FLEETWOOD, 


By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“It is not often that a reviewer gets through 
story of 400 pages practically at one sitting, and is sorry when he has fi 



















4 





| gained a good deal of attention.”— Morning Post. 


one reviewer, at least, has done so with ‘Yeoman Fleetwood.’.... 
should increase its author's reputation.” 

SKETCH.—“* Yeoman Fleetwood’ will, I am sure, take {its place among th 
best novels of the year. The descriptions of Brighton under the Regent ar 
specially admirable, and Mrs. Blundell tells us in the preface how she cane t 
know this part of her subject so well. The character of Simon Fleetwood is 
of the noblest in recent fiction, and the book as a whole will great! 
author's reputation, To many readers it will come as a fresh revelation 0 
Georgian history.” 


NEW IMPRESSION.—FIFTH THOUSAND. 
SOME EX: ERIENCES 
OF AN IRISH RM 


By E. &. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, 
Authors of * The Real Charlotte,” * An Irish Cousin,” “The Silver Fox,” & 9 
Witb 31 Dlustrations by E. @. Somerville. Crown vo, 6s. 
GUARDIAN.—* Every one who wants to laugh should read ‘Some Experiences 
of an Irish R.M.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“We can warmly recommend this book a3 @ 
antidote for melancholy ; it is brimful of brilliant wit and harmless m! 
tonie for the dyspeptic and a stimulant to the healthy mind, A more a 
bock has not been written for many a year.” 





sure 






London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


cee aa 








Price 1s. By post 1s. 1d. 


MORE ANAGRAMS. 


BY SOME MINOR POETS. oft 

“ Puzzle-lovers will find some excellent work for their brains in this admirable 
collection.” — World. 

“The ingenious authors of ‘Anagrams’ and ‘ More Anagrams’ have already 


“Ts equally well suited for a fireside party, a sick-room, or a solitary journey. 
All who love to exercise thelr wits on word-puzzles will take delight in its amusiag 
pages.” — Public Opinion, 


London : SPOTTISWOODE and CO., New Street Square, BC. 
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CHANGE or ADDRESS 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





~ pAVID NUTT, 


i Books, Theological, Classical 
Importer. of clonal Bookseller and Publisher, of 


070-971 STRAND, will remove on the 15th inst., to 
Die 





? 


NOTICE.—Mr. W. E. NORRIS’S New Book, AN 


OCTAVE, Aas just been published, crown 8v0, 





Nos. 57°59 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
psec i. Sea 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 
BDEAUX, an excellent 
ight on Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


st. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine 
meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers 
it procures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence insubmitting it to those who 
like pure Bordeaux wine. . 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

4] who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. Com- 
pare them with wines sold elsewhere at 16/- and 20/-a 
coven and upwards. 

We regret the increased duty compels advance of 

60, per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0. 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


RPOOL: 87 North John Street. 
Le nenester t 26 Market Street. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against, and FIDELITY BONDS granted 

by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,150,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 

A. VIAN, Secret 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


17/6 99 





rs 





T HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


£1,500,000 
750.000 


3,000,000 


Paid-up Capital 
ONERE PIN. Giinicsand Raven sens-etle 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.... 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
regranted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C, 








HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 

LOWEsT Current Rates. 

Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 

Assured tree of all Liability. 

Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 

F. B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,600,000. 

TWO-AND-A HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100 

The BIRKBECK ALMAN vi rticulars 
wiaan MANACK, with particulars, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


VANITY FAIR. 
THE PRINCESS. By ALFrep, Lorp Tennyson. 


price 6s. 
THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO HIS FAMILY 


AND FRIENDS. Selected and Edited, with Notes and Introductions, by SIDNEY COLVIN. Second 
Edition, demy 8vo, 2 vols., 25s. net. 
“Irresistible in their raciness, their variety, their animation....of extraordinary fascination. 
inheritance, the truest record of a ‘richly compounded spirit’ that the literature of our time ha 
“Unique in modern literature.”— Daily Telegraph. 





A delightful 
3 preserved.” 
—Times. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, 


President of the Royal Academy. By his Son, J. G. MILLAIS. With 319 Illustrations, of which 9 
are in Photogravure. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 32s. net. 


“Of such absorbing interest is it, of such completeness in scope and beauty. 
paid to the extraordinary completeness of the illustrations.”"—Graphie. 


THE HIGHEST ANDES. By E. A. Firzceraup. With 2 Maps, 51 Illus- 
trations, 13 of which are Photogravures, and a Panorama, royal 8vo, 30s. net. 
The narrative of the highest ascent yet recorded. 
“We have nothing but pralse for Mr. Fitzgerald's admirable narrative. A book which is not only popular 
in the best sense of the word, but is a permanent and solid contribution to the literature of mountain- 
eering.”—Times. 


TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 
THE STORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. By Col. Coorer Krxe. Illustrated, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 64. 
“An authoritative and accurate story of England's military progress.”~Daily Mail. 


THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. By Col. R. 8S. S. Bapen-Powett. 


With nearly 100 Illustrations, Cheaper Lditton, large crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF THOMAS ELLWOOD. Ldited by O. G. 
CroeMp, M.A. Crown 87yo, 6s. [Methucn’s Standard Library. 
This Edition is the only one which contains the complete book as originally published. It contains a long 

introduction and many foot-notes. 


THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF SCENERY. 


By J. E. Marr, F.RS., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Ulustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


An elementary treatise on gccomorphology--ihe study of the eat th’s outward forms. It is for the use of 
siudents of physical geugraphy and geology, and will also be highly interesting to the general reader. 


Special tribute must be 


By C. F. G. Mastrerman, 


BY G. W. STEEVENS. 
MONOLOGUES OF THE DEAD. ByG. W. Sreevens. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“ The effect is sumetimes splendid, sometimes bizarre, but always amazingly clever.”— Pall Malt Gazette, 


NAVAL POLICY. By G. W. Sreevens. Demy 8vo, 6s. 

This book is a description of the British and other more important navies of the world, with a sketch of the 
lines on which our naval policy might possibly be developed. 

“ An extremely able and interesting work.”—Daily Chronicle, 


‘ 
1. 


CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. ‘The Bampton Lectures for 1899. By W. 
INGE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

A complete survey of the subject from St. John and St. Paul to modern times, covering the Christian 

Platonists, Augustine, the Devotional Mystics, the Mediwval Mystics, and the Nature Mystics and Symbolists, 

including B6hme and Wordsworth. 

THE CAROLINE ISLANDS. 

tlons and Maps, demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


This book contains a history and complete description of these islands—their physical features, fauna 
flora; the habits, and the religious beliefs of the inhabitants. 


THOUGHTS ON HUNTING. By Perer Becxrorp. Edited by J. 
OTHO PAGE, and Illustrated by G. H. Jailand. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6u. 


This edition of one of the most famous classics of sport contains an introduction and many footnotes by 
Mr. Paget, and is thus brought up to the standard of modern knowledge. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM. By Fazran Wary, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


An attempt by an expert to forecast the auction and influence of the new Secondary Education Act, with 
suggestions for useful developments. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The history of English literature told in a simple style for young students. It {s particularly rich in 
biographical detail and contains a considerable number ot illustrative extracts. 


A HANDBOOK OF NURSING. 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
This is a complete guide to the science and art of nursing, containing copious instruction both general and 
particular. 


THE NOVELS OF CHARLES DICKENS 
Crown 8vo. Each volume, cloth, 3s. net; leather, 4s. net. 
With Introductions by GEORGE GISSING, Illustrations by E. H. NEW, aad Notes F. G. KITTON. 
THE FIRST VOLUMES ARE~- 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustrations by E. H. New. 2 vols. 
THE LITTLE LIBRARY 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
A NEW SERIES OF CLASSICS, 
Carefully Edited with Introductions and Notes aud Photogravure Frontispieces. 


By W. M. Tackeray. With an Introduction by S. 


Rh. 


By F. W. Curistian. With many Illustra- 


’ 


By Exma 8. Mettows. 





By M. N. Oxrorp, of Guy’s Hospital. 








GWYNN. 3 vols. 


Edited by ExrzaBEeTH 


WORDSWORTH. 





WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


METHUEN and CO., Escex Street, W.C. 
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Five Great Oxford Leaders 


KEBLE, NEWMAN, PUSEY, LIDDON, and CHURCH. 
By the Rey. Aug. B. DONALDSON, M.A., Canon Residentiary and Precentor of Truro. Crown Svo. 6s. net. (Jv: publishes 


Some Principles and Services 
of the Prayer-Book Historically Consider | 


Edited by J. WICKHAM LEGG, F.R.C.P., F.S.A. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
ConTENTS :—The Ceremonial Use of Lights in the Second Year of the Reign of King Edward the Sixth. By Cuthbert Atchley. 
The English Altar and its Surroundings. _ By J. Comper—The Act of 1872 and its Shortened, Hurried, and Extra-Liturgical Servigg, Br 
J. Wickham Legg—The Regalism of the Prayer-book. By J. Wickham Lege. ’ 
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The Crown of Christ 


SPIRITUAL READINGS FOR THE LITURGICAL YEAR.. 
By the Rey. REGINALD FE. HUTTON, Chaplain of St. Margaret’s, East Grinstead. 
With a Preface by the Rev. ALFRED G. MORTIMER, D.D., Rector of St. Marks, Philadelphia. 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each net. Sold separately. 
Vol L—ABVENT TO EASTER. = wust wisi. | Vol. 11L—EASTER TO ADVENT. [Un the Pien 
Contalning vexdings yor that period, witha course of seven readings on the 
“seven Words irom the Cross,” and readings tor the Festivals of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary during the Advent—Euster season, 
These “ Spiritual Readings” follow the course of the Liturgical Year. They aim at ips yrs the idea of the Church in her sacre} 
seasons constantly before the reader, and in some degree fostering a love for the inspired pages of the Holy Scriptures. 


The Food of Immortality 


Instructions on the Sixth Chapter of the Gospel according to St. John. 
By the Rey. W. B. TREVELYAN, M.A., Vicar of St. Matthew's, Westminster. Crown Svo, 1s. 6d. [Just published 


Aids to the Devotional Study of the Bible . 


Ty the Rev. HERBERT E. HALL, M.A.. Vicar of St. Benet, Kentish Town. 
With a Preface by the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON-INGRAM, D.D., Lord Bishop of Stepner. Crown Svo, 2s. net. 


Prayers at the Eucharist a 
in the Words of Holy Scripture 


Compiled by SISTERS OF THE COMMUNITY OF ST. PETER. 
With a Preface by the Rev. W. H. CLEAVER, M.A., Warden of the Community. 16mo, Is. net; or, in limp lambskin, 1s, 9d. net, 
This book is an effort to utilise inspired words in Devotion, before. at, and after Holy Communion, and the shape given to the 
Tevotions is, for the most pert, that of a series of Colloquies between the Divine Master and the soul, 


Present Endurance 


Encouraging Words for Life’s Journey. A Volume of Readings and Meditations. 
By ELEANOR TEE, Author of “Tho Sanctuary of Suffering.” With a Preface by the Rev. W. B. TREVELYAN, MA, 
Vicar of St. Matthew's, Westminster. Crown &vo, 6s. net. [Nearly ready. 


A Short History of the Church in Great Britain 


By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford ; Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Ely ; Author of * An Elementary History of the Church in Great Britain.” Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
This book is designed to fill a space between Mr. Wakeman’s larger volume and the writer's Elementary History (“Oxford Chur! 
Text Books,” 1Is.), and differs from Mr. Wakeman’s in being somewhat more detailed in its record of events and in including also the 
history of the Church in Scotland. 


Oxford Church Text Books 


Small fcap. Sve. 1s. cach 
General Editor. the Rev. LEIGHTON PULUAN, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s College, and Lecturer in Theology at St. John's, Oriel 
and Queen's Colleges, Oxford. 
The Hebrew Prophets. By the Rev. BR. L. Orrizy. M.A.. Rector of Winterbourne Bassett ; formerly Principal of Pusey Hous 














Ox‘ord. 


Jutlines of Old Testament Theology. By the Rev. C.F. Berney, M.A., Lecturer in Hebrew at St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Early Christian Doctrine. By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A. 
An Elementary Church History of Great Britain. By the Rev. W. H. Hurtoy, B.D. 


The History of the Book of Common Prayer. By the Rev. J. H. Maupe, M.A., Dean and Lecturer of Hertford College 
Oxford, znd Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of St. Albans. 








The Articles of the Church of England. By the Rev. B. J. Kipp, B.D., Keble College, Oxford. 44 
In2vols. Vol. .—Articles i-viil. Vol. If.—Articles ix.xxxix. This may be had in I vol. 2s. 3 
RIVINGTONS; 34 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. © 
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